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Arizona: The Old West With New Trimmings (See Travel) 
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SOME DAY a drink will be put in your hand, and you'll take a sip... and pause 
in your talk while you take another, thoughtfully. Then youll ask a question and 
the answer will be “That?... That's Old Charter!” And you will have made a 
friend for life... For when we started with whiskey, this noble by nature. then 
waited many years while Time made it mellow and ripe... we were bound to 


wind up with a whiskey that would get asked about... and remembered! 
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OLD CHARTER 


KENTUCKY'S FINEST 
STRAIGHT Souaser 


6 YEARS OLD 


STRAIGHT BOURBON WHISKEY «6 YEARS OLD+86 PROOFeBERNHEIM DISTILLING CO., INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. 








Photo courtesy Inland Empire Paper Co. 


Rubber helps put the 
Squeeze on paper 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich product improvement 


OING down that line is next month’s 

newspaper: those big rolls are 
squeezing the last water out of pulp— 
off the last roll will come dry, fin- 
ished paper. 

But the leather belt that had been 
used to drive those heavy rolls had to 
be so tight that it soon stretched and 
wore out. Then the whole mill would 
shut down while the belt was repaired 
or replaced. An ordinary rubber belt 
wouldn’t do because the pull on the 
belt was so great the metal fasteners, 


used for joining the belt ends, would 
tear out. 


But B. F. Goodrich had developed 
a belt so strong it rarely stretches and 
then invented a method. of locking 
belt ends together with a splice which 
never tears loose. Where) ends of the 
outside plies come together they are 
carried down under the surface, pro- 
tected by a flexible top layer and vul- 
canized with new es Hn This splice 
actually ends 90% of all belt troubles. 

A B. F. Goodrich rubber belt, made 
endless by this Plylock Splice, as it is 
called, was put on the big mill in the 
picture; it has already outiaszed leather 
3 tol. 


The Plylock Splice illustrates the 
B. F. Goodrich policy of constantly 
improving the value to the customer 
of everything made of rubber-for- 
industry. Research here never stops; 
nothing is ever “good enough”; im- 
provement must be constant. Some 
people might call it improving our- 
selves out of business; we call it the 
American competitive b way system 
at work. The B. F. Goodrich Company, 
Industrial and General Products Divi- 
sion, Akron, Ohio. 


B.E Goodrich 


RUBBER FOR INDUSTRY 





Only STEEL can do so many jobs 


AIRPLANE CROSSES BRIDGE, This is the 127-foot wide 
airport taxiway overpass, carrving a taxiing air- 
plane across the vehicular approach road at the 
New York International Airport. In fabricating 
and erecting steel for such modern structures as 
this, United States Steel is continuing its number- 
one job of helping to build a better America. 


HOSPITAL FAVORITE. Equipment made of U-S’S Stainless Steel stands in a 
class by itself when it comes to safeguarding the health of patients, mak- 
ing work easier for hospital staffs. Its smooth surfaces harbor neither 
germs nor bacteria. And it’s easy to keep spotlessly clean and sanitary. 


SLAM, SLAM, SLAM, all day long—but despite such rough 
treatment, this refrigerator stands solid as a rock and 
holds its gleaming porcelain surface because the steel 
it’s made of is sturdy, time-tested U-S’S Vitrenamel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL CORPORATION, 436 Seventh Ave., Pittsburgh 30, Pa. Subsidiaries: AMERICAN BRIDGE COMPANY « AMERICAN STEEL & WIRE COMPANY and CYCLONE FENCE 
NATIONAL TUSE COMPANY + OIL WELL SUPPLY COMPANY + TENNESSEE COAL, IRON & RAILROAD COMPANY UNION SUPPLY COMPANY »* UNITED STATES STEEL EXPORT 








A CLEAN, SAFE PAN is any pan made of 
stainless steel because this ever-bright 
material is so easy to keep free from con- 
tamination. When you buy a utensil 
bearing the U-S’S Stainless Steel label, 
you know that the steel was made by 
United States Steel—that it is perfect for 
its purpose, that it is easy to clean, and 
corrosion-resistant all the way through. 


TIRES DEFY DESTRUCTION! Newest thing in tires is the use of high tensile steel 
wire to replace cotton or rayon cord, producing what engineers believe to be 
the most rugged pneumatic tire ever built. It runs cooler under heavy loads at 
high speeds, gives more mileage. Development of hair-like strands of U’S’S Tire 
Cord Wire, strong enough to take the constant punishment of tire flexing, was 
accomplished after extensive research by scientists of United States Steel. 


UNITED STATES STEEL 
Helping to Dit Better Ao Ua 


DIVISION © CARNEGIE-ILLINOIS STEEL CORPORATION * COLUMBIA STEEL COMPANY * CONSOLIDATED WESTERN STEEL CORPORATION ¢ GERRARD STEEL STRAPPING COMPANY 
COMPANY * UNITED STATES STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY + UNITED STATES STEEL SUPPLY COMPARY + UNIVERSAL ATLAS CEMENT COMPANY « VIRGINIA BRIDGE COMPANY 








TELEVISION 


BRAND-NEW and BEAUTIFUL CONSOLE) 


gives life-size pictures at lower cost! 


Want your TV BIG? Want it BRIGHTER and | 


CLEARER than ever before? Then ask your 
dealer for a demonstration cf the new Motorola 
16K2. It’s one of a brand new line of magnificent 
Motorola’s—more handsome—better perform- 
ing and yes, LOWER PRICED—8% to 19% 
inch screen sizes—to fit every home and budget. 
See them soon! 





BILT-IN-TENNA 


No outside antenna in 
good signal areas. 


16” BROADVIEW SCREEN 


Life-size pictures of 
startling new clarity. 


See your classified directory for 
your nearest Motorola dealer. 
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LETTERS 
Everything Way Up 


DIDN'T YOU MEAN INSTEAD OF OUR 
BLOOD PRESSURE [NEWSWEEK, Jan. 23] 
THAT OUR CIRCULATION AND ADVERTISING 
LINAGE ARE WAY UP? 


GEORGE W. HEALY Jr. 
MANAGING EDITOR 


THE TIMES-PICAYUNE 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. 


Mr. Healy's telegram seems to show that 
all three are. Congratulations. 


Bilateral Act 


In your Dec. 26 issue under the title 
“Arab-Israel Deal” you state that there were 
top-secret negotiations between Tel-Aviv 
and Cairo. 

I am directed by the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs, Cairo, to inform you that these state- 
ments have no foundation of any kind. The 
Press Department in the Ministry has issued 
an official release to that effect. Moreover, a 
letter sent by an Israeli official to an Egyp- 
tian does not mean that there are negoti- 
ations, nor does it mean that the principle is 
accepted. Negotiation is a, bilateral act, as 
is well known... . 


Dr. M. B. Cu1aTi 
Counselor 
Royal Egyptian Embassy 
, Washington, D. C. 


NewswEEk contends that an official Israeli 
letter to the Egyptians and King Farouk’s 
reply through U. S. officials constitutes nego- 
tiations. 


‘Freedom in Medicine’ 


I should like to comment on your article 
about Mr. Oscar Ewing [Federal Security 
Administrator] in your Dec. 26 issue. 

It should be made clear that the Madison 
County (Indiana) Medical Society has made 
no contributions as an organization to any 
medical groups in England. And as far as I 
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There’s nothing better than Kreml 
to neatly groom thinning hair or 
sparse locks. Kreml doesn’t look 
the least bit greasy, sticky or gooey. 
No dirt-catching film shows 
through on the scalp. Kreml always 
keeps hair and scalp looking and 
feeling so clean. AND SO VERY IM- 
PORTANT—Kreml removes dandruff 
flakes (more noticeable with sparse 
hair); it lubricates a dry scalp, 
giving it a delightful tingle. Change 
to Kreml today. 





NEY: Ask for the 
r 16-02. 
50%. 








IMPORTANT: Don’t fail to try the new 
Kreml Shampoo with its natural oil 
base. It will never dry your hair as 
sO Many cream and liquid shampoos 
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which contain drying detergents do. 
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LETTERS 


know that applies to all medical societies in 
the country. 

These contributions were entirely personal 
ones, and when I heard of Ewing’s attack on 
us, I made haste to send a contribution and 
my best wishes to the Fellowship for Free- 
dom in Medicine in England, and urged 
other members of our society to do the same. 

It is a strange conception that Americans 
should no longer applaud and encourage 
people who are working for freedom . . . 


Setu W. Exuis, M.D. 
Anderson, Ind. 


Broken Jaw 


I should say that the “Whatsit . . . very 
much like a whale,” pictured in the Jan. 23 
NEWSWEEK, was indeed a whale, and that 
the 9-foot objects were not tusks but the two 








International 


A whale indeed 


rami of the lower jaw, loosened and ex- 
posed by decomposition and widely sepa- 
rated by wave action. 


CuHarRLEs H. ROGERS 


Princeton Museum of Zoology 
Princeton, N. J. 


Picture Criticism 


It is with utmost disgust that I noticed in 
your Jan. 23 issue a picture used in connec- 
tion with the account of the anti-liquor- 
advertising bill. It is a deliberate insult to 
the millions of people who conscientiously 
believe that the consumption of alcohol is a 
degenerating influence, and therefore desire 
to prevent the promotion of its use through 
advertising . . . 


CuHartes H. RANDALL 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


> First let me say that I am unbiased... 
I do feel, however, that the picture is one of 
the most slanted pictures I’ve seen for some 
time . . 


W. T. Proctor 
Columbia, Mo. 


> The picture of the intense couple . . . is 
a classic portrayal of an American type, 
worthy of ranking with Grant Wood's “Amer- 
ican Gothic” and “Daughters of Revolution.” 


Prerre A. Moore 
New Orleans, La. 


T-Boner 


Undoubtedly Professor Schotté of Amherst 
College knows what he is talking about con- 
cerning his beef “tenderizing process,” but 
Newsweek [Jan. 16] has done him an in- 
justice when they picture him explaining his 


Newsweek, February 6, 1950 





Forget the weather / 





Winter’s worst needn’t worry you when _—_ convenient to everything. You relax en- 
you go Pullman. route and enjoy a good night’s sleep in 

You travel on dependable railroad safe, carefree comfort. You get where 
schedules and arrive in the heartoftown you want to go when you go Pullman. 


les good business to GO PULLMAN 


COMFORTABLE, DEPENDABLE, AVD- ABOVE AlL— SAFE / 


© 1950, THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
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Electric Plants 


Stand-by service that saves life and property 
when central station electricity fails 


Prevent danger in your home. 
Suffering or severe loss can occur when 
storms or accidents interrupt your sup- 
ply of central station electricity ... 
leaving you without lights, automatic 
heat, refrigeration and other necessities 

. In such emergencies Kohler Plants 
take over the load instantly, day or 
night, without human attention . . . and 
stop automatically when regular current 
is restored . . . Indispensable on farms 
for safeguarding operation of milking 
and other equipment—water pump for 
house, livestock, or hose in case of fire. 






























Safeguard for hatchery, greenhouse, 
or other business. Stand-by Kohler 
Electric Plants are used by the best- 
known hatcheries and greenhouses 
throughout the nation. Many owners say 
their Kohler units paid for themselves 
by the amount of chicks or flowers saved 
during a single power breakdown. Kohler 
Electric Plants keep ventilating fans, 
heating or cooling systems going, and 
operate essential equipment in process- 
ing plants during emergencies— often 
saving thousands of dollars per year. 





Protection for hospitals, sanitariums, 
schools, theatres, stores, public 
buildings. In hospitals, stand-by Kohler 
units prevent injury to patients, confu- 
sion among staffs . . . by insuring unin- 
terrupted use of lights in operating rooms 
and corridors, signal systems, X-ray ma- 
chines, sterilizers, heating systems ... 
In countless places where people gather, 
they remove danger of sudden darkness, 
preventing panic, theft, refund of admis- 
sions or other losses, as well as severe 
injuries and inconvenience. 


Model 3A21, 3KW, 115 volt AC. Auto- 
matic start and stop. Length 41”, width 
16", height 27% ”. 

Kohler Electric Plants, powered by 
Kohler Engines, range in size from 350 
watts to 1OKW. Also 32 and 110 volt 
battery charging plants. A field repre- 
sentative will gladly help you select the 
most practical unit for your needs— 
either for stand-by protection or sole 
service for farms, country homes, trailers, 
trucks or other purposes. 


Send for illustrated folder H-19 
Kohler Co., Kohler, Wis., Established 1873 


KOHLER or KOHLER 


PLUMBING FIXTURES © HEATING EQUIPMENT © ELECTRIC PLANTS © AIR-COOLED ENGINES 
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Professor Schotté and diagram 


noteworthy process on what is apparently a 
frog gastrula. 

If Professor Schotté drew the gastrula, he 
should recheck it. The gastrula is too early 
in its development for a medullary plate and 
a notochord. By the time the nervous system 
and notochord have reached this stage of 
development, the blastocoel has been com- 
pletely eliminated by the well-developed 
gastrocoel, preferably called the archenteron 
at this stage, and the blastopore has prac- 
tically closed. Of course at the board it is 
almost impossible to diagram an object such 
as this accurately, but it can be done a little 
more correctly .. . 


EvEeRLY SIMONSON 


University of Arkansas 
Fayetteville, Ark. 


>... Your picture is in reality a diagram 
of an early stage in the gastrulation process 
in a typical amphibian larva... . 


Bos Evans 
Dave BirRENBAUM 


Berkeley, Calif. 


> [It is] a frog embryo in late gastrulation... 
Joun P. Wise 


Biology Department 
Suffolk University 
Boston, Mass. 


>... Somebody does not know the differ- 
ence between frogs and cows. 


StiwneEy I. WoLcHINSKY 
Madison, Wis. 


He does now. 
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THERE WAS A LINK 


WITH THEIR PAST—AND 


THEIR FUTURE-IN THE 








Ts YOUNG GIRL in the blue denim 
slacks sat down on the battered old 
trunk and her eyes twinkled mischie- 
vously,. 


“Quite the belle, weren’t you, Mother?” 
She held up a folded piece of cardboard 
by the loop of string in its corner and 
dangled it in the air. “It isn’t every girl 
who dances every dance at a high school 
prom!” 


Sue Mason walked across the attic, 
took the old dance program from her 
daughter’s hand and sat down beside her. 


Ellen saw that her mother was looking 
at the faded square of colored cardboard 
with a tell-tale mistiness about her eyes, 
so she moved closer. 


_As Ellen had said, the program was 
filled. But it wasn’t until now, when she 
looked at it more closely, that she saw 
the name “Tom” written on four of the 
lines. “Tom,” she whispered. “Mother, 
was that Daddy?” 


Sue Mason nodded. “Yes, Ellen, that 
was our first dance. We were seniors in 
high school then, and I wasn’t much older 
than you are now...” 


Ellen looked at the program again, as 
though fascinated by this link with a time 
that was beyond her own time, this link 
with a chapter of her mother’s own girl- 
hood ... “And Frank? Who was Frank, 
Mother?” 


Sue smiled. “That was Frank Wilson. 
Remember Alice Wilson who graduated 
last year? Well, that’s her father. He was 
a good friend of your Dad’s when they 
were in high school—and afterward.” 


Yes, and afterward. She remembered 
how Frank had become a New York Life 
agent when he finished college—and had 
promised that he’d make Tom Mason his 
first “‘customer.”” And she remembered 
how he had come to the house several 
times in later years to “‘talk business” with 
Tom—just as he had, for instance, when 
little Ellen was born and Tom took out 
more insurance, just in case... 





Just in case... 


Naturally, names used in this story are fictitious 


“Yes,” she said, more to herself than to 
Ellen, “your Dad thought a lot of Frank 
Wilson and he paid a great deal of atten- 
tion to his advice. Mr. Wilson was always 
a good friend—to all of us.”’ She slipped 
the dance program into her pocket and 
looked around the attic. 


“And now, we'd better get back to 
work, Ellen. We have a lot to do yet, you 
ebb hws.” 


NEW YORK LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
51 Madison Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 
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Youll get a Getter Jab 





with STAINLESS STEEL FASTENERS 








Speaking of Fasteners 
©) 4 HERE'S A 
LITTLE GIFT 
FOR YOU 


While they last, we'll 
be glad to send you a 
folder of stainless 
steel Safety Pins on 
request. Is there a 
member of the Diaper 
Set in your house? Or 
are you the outdoors 
type . . . hunt, fish, 
golf? Honest, these 
pins are handy in a 
lot of ways! 


Write To: “PINS”, Dept.A 











pir the poor fasteners! All they 
do is hold just about everything 
together ... and isn’t that an important 
enough job to warrant using the best 
—the kind made of stainless steel? 
After all, nothing is any better than 
the bolts and nuts, rivets, nails, screws 
or pins which assemble it. That’s why 
fasteners made of Allegheny Metal 
pay. They’re a sure sign of quality and 
value at little, if amy, extra cost... 
won't wear out, can’t wear off, resist 
rust and heat, stay bright and strong 
agelessly. You can use them on wood, 
plastics or other metals—and if it’s 
important, there’s a high re-use factor. 
Allegheny Metal fasteners are avail- 
able in complete variety, made by the 
leading manufacturers in this field. 
Check up on what they'll do for you, 
won't you? 





LLEGHENY 
UDLUM 


STEEL CORPORATION 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Nini leading Fradeco 
of SXltulld Sill 
i UO fond 


w&o 2601 


ALLEGHENY METAL is stocked by all 


Joseph T. Ryerson & Son, Inc. warehouses 
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kor Your |ntormation 


CAPITOL SLEUTH: Ever since Congress convened, News- 
WwEEk’s National Affairs department has been reporting the 
inside stories on the current session. Such exclusive cover- 
age is due mainly to the efforts of Samuel Shaffer of News- 
WEEK’s Washington bureau. As a Capitol specialist, he has 
been “under the table” at ex- , 

tremely important House Rules een Tae 


Committee sessions and “behind #4 gin loa b, 
Congressional coats” in the cloak-  @-.,/7 “oars 





room where Korean aid and simi- te” 
lar issues were settled. C= Pd 

Uncovering and tracing such $ = 
stories mean hours of weary foot- ®, P 
pounding in the interminable cor- 7 


é : s o* 
ridors of Congress. For instance, 


in gathering material for last, week’s story of the crucial 
fight over House rules, Shaffer explored the behind-scenes 
stratagems of the National States’ Rights organization, Ad- 
ministration stalwarts, and the Republican caucus. Inci- 
dents turned up included the failure of a key Dixiecrat to 
get an early train reservation from New Orleans and the 
unvarnished patronage threat made by a White House aide 
to a recalcitrant legislator. 

Shaffer followed the same formula for the FEPC story 
on page 21, with a single dictum in mind: issues are never 
decided by debate. But he has yet to find a solution to an 
ever-present problem: how to be in more than a reasonable: 
number of places at the same time. 


BRITAIN-BOUND: By the time you read this, Contributing 
Editor Raymond Moley should be in London already ap- 
praising at first hand the issues and individuals involved in 
the coming British general election. We are particularly 
happy that Moley could fit this special assignment into a 
very busy schedule because it enables us to present the 
thoughts of a top political columnist on one of 1950's top 
political events. 

In his special contribution to the extensive coverage 
NrewsweEEKk plans to give the election, Moley will employ 
generally the same technique he’s used in studying past 
campaigns in this country. He has always, through personal 
contacts with the principals involved, produced his own 
analyses by discussing paramount issues directly with party 
leaders and members of the working press. Naturally, our 
Perspective columnist will work closely with Fred Vander- 
schmidt, chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, who has 
returned to his post from New York after a series of con- 
ferences on election coverage. © 


THE COVER: Arizona, the youngest state in the union, is 
rapidly growing into a major winter vacation land. _ 
biggest reasons are its June-in-January climate and i 
gorgeous scenery. But there’s an- 

other good reason why the number ’ 

of tourists holidaying in the Grand ¥ - ” 
Canyon state this season, even though 
down a bit, will almost equal the 
number of Americans who visited 
Europe last summer. Arizona's re- 
sort business is being boomed by 
some of the wealthiest boosters in the 
land. To get the story behind all this, 
beginning on page 60, Associate Editor Malcolm Muir Jr., 
spent a week visiting the dude-ranch country and inter- 
viewing individuals chiefly concerned with its develop- 
ment (photo by Herb McLaughlin). 
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SERVICE THAT NEVER SLEEPS...Whatever the need or the hour, the telephone 


is on the job—ready to take you where you want to go, quickly and dependably. Telephone FF 


service is one of the few services available twenty-four hours a day — weekdays, Sundays 


and holidays. Yet the cost is small—within reach of all... Bell Telephone System. 
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What’s Behind Today’s News and 
What's te Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

Army Secretary Gordon Gray will re- 
sign his post to become president of the 
University of North Carolina . . . Despite 
pleas from CIO leaders, President Tru- 
man is quietly rejecting the annual Philip 
Murray award for achievement in health 
and welfare fields. He contends he de- 
serves no citation for trying to carry out 
the Democratic platform . . . Maj. Gen. 
Roger Raney, who directs the nation’s 
B-36 bombers in his role as commander 
of the Eighth Air Force, is slated for a 
top Air Force job in Washington. His 
promotion has been deferred until a work- 
ing fleet of bombers is ready ._ . Rep. 
Franklin D. Roosevelt Jr. charges what 
is believed to be the stiffest fee on Capi- 
tol Hill for a speech before a private or- 
ganization—$ 1,000. 


Sialin vs. Mao? 

Reports of the big demands both 
Stalin and Mao Tse-tung are making in 
their Moscow bargaining pleases one 
school of thought in Washington. This is 
the group that believes the interests of 
Russia and China are inherently antago- 
nistic and must always be. Both have 
limitless resources and manpower and 
both need industry and machines. Thus 
their economies are not complementary. 
The mere fact that the Moscow talks have 
lasted so long persuades this group that 
the Russians and the Red Chinese have 
run into some pretty large difficulties. 


Chambers for the FBI 

It was kept secret but Whittaker 
Chambers helped the FBI between the 
two Hiss perjury trials. Giving them the 
benefit of his experience as a Commu- 
nist underground operative, Chambers 
studied the FBI files and rewrote the 
material into an integrated account of 
Red espionage in the U.S. The FBI 
found he was able to link seemingly iso- 
lated cases into a complete chain. In- 
dexed and mimeographed, the results 
were turned over to J. Edgar Hoover and 


to special agents assigned to espionage 
cases, 


Dewey's Decision 

Governor Dewey’s friends believe he’s 
about ready to yield to pressure and run 
for governor again. New York GOP lead- 
ers have told Dewey the party is up 
against it, with no other candidate. They 
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have warned him that unless he agrees 
to run he will lose control of the state 
organization. That would leave Dewey 
without control of the potent New York 
delegation at the 52 Republican Presi- 
dential convention, where he wants to be 
kingmaker. Dewey tried to persuade 
Eisenhower to take the gubernatorial 
nomination, figuring the GOP leaders 
would leave him alone if they could have 
Ike. The General said nothing doing. 
Added complication: If Dewey does run, 
he has to win—or he'd lose control any- 
way. 


Making the H-Bomb 

Despite grave misgivings the atomic 
scientists would probably cooperate with 
the government in developing the hydro- 
gen bomb, according to Dr. Harold Urey. 
First of the major scientists publicly to 
favor making the H-bomb (see page 18), 
Dr. Urey makes it clear he’s unhappy 
at the prospect, But he adds: “What can 
we do? We atomic scientists are caught 
in an unpleasant dilemma.” 


Korean Vote Bumble 

Although it got little notice, the recent 
House vote rejecting aid to Korea by 193 
to 191 nearly turned into a prize bioomer. 
In checking the vote, the Congressional 
Quarterly News Features found that GOP 
Representative Lemke of North Dakota 
was recorded both as voting against the 
bill and paired for it. Frantic House ot- 
ficials recalled that Lemke had spoken 
tor the bill and might actually have 
voted for it. If so, the count would have 
been 192-192, and the Speaker could 
have cast the deciding vote for an Ad- 
ministration victory. Lemke, on the train 
for home, couldn’t be reached all day. 
Providentially, when finally located, 
Lemke disclosed he was paired tor the 
measure. This meant that the actual re- 
sult was 192-191—a one-vote deteat in- 
stead of two. 


National Notes 

A strong drive to get prompt Congres- 
sional action on statehood tor Alaska 
is under way. The measure has the 
approval of Truman and Interior Secre- 
tary Chapman . Although Senator 
McMahon won't say yes or no, his atomic- 
energy committee won't investigate the 
Maj. Racey Jordan charges . . . The Air 
Force is trying to get top scientists to 
bolster its research program. They would 
have a voice on policy . . . Charles J ,uck- 
man, former Lever Bros. president, is be- 
ing considered by Truman to head the 


National Security Resources Board . . . 
It looks as though Alf Landon might re- 
gain control of the Republican Party in 
his home state of Kansas, where he’s been 
a political orphan since his break with 
The Kansas City Star two years ago. 
Landon’s opponents can’t get together 
on a gubernatorial candidate to oppose 
his man, publisher Willard Mayberry 
who drove the “Temperance Tornado” 
across the state in 1948. 
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Trends Abroad 

The resumed small-scale blockade of 
Berlin is a warning of the troublesome 
tactics the Russians will employ to de- 
flect attention of the West from impend- 
ing moves against countries bordering on 
Red China... A symptom of American 
involvement in the Middle East is the 
vast increase in U.S. shipping through 
the Suez Canal. In twenty years it has 
grown from virtually nothing to a point 
where a quarter of the tonnage going 
through the cut is American . . . Haj 
Amin el Husseini, the so-called Grand 
Mufti of Jerusalem, has fallen into dis- 
favor throughout the Arab world and has 
all but ceased to count as a factor in 
Arab-Jewish relations. His association with 
the Nazis during the war began his down- 
fall. . . Policy planners in Washington 
think the lower two-thirds of the Malay 
Peninsula can be held even if the upper 
third should fall to the Communists when 
they move southward. Learning from 
British wartime reverses, they feel that 
infantry now could hold the line. 


Strain on Kashmir Truce 

Although Indian and Pakistan leaders 
are resolved to decide the dispute over 
Kashmir peacefully, observers fear fresh 
outbreaks of violence. It’s questionable 
how much longer the Pakistan tribesmen 
will maintain the self-control urged upon 
them by their chiefs. Although both 
parties’ claims to Kashmir are cloudy, 
India holds more of the disputed terri- 
tory and is conceded the stronger posi- 
tion. Meanwhile the conflict is aggravated 
by propaganda about India’s “lust for 
conquest,” put out by the Pakistan UN 
delegation. Also, Indian Prime Minister 
Nehru comes from an old Kashmir Brah- 
min family and thus feels deeply on the 
issue. 


China Sellout 

The Administration has an ace up its 
sleeve in case criticism of its Formosa 
and China policy becomes too hot. It is 
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ready to disclose how Chinese National- 
ist officials sold out their country by 
transferring personal funds and assets to 
the U.S. The Treasury has the names 
and figures at its fingertips. 


Come and See Us 

Look for Latin American and Far East- 
ern countries to launch extensive travel 
promotion campaigns in the U.S. this 
year. Impressed with the success of the 
Holy Year promotion and the drive for 
tourist trade in Europe, these countries 
are seeking advice in Washington so they 
can compete with the Continent as a 
vacation lure. Colombia, for an enterpris- 
ing example, already has hired a high- 
priced public-relations firm to make its 
pitch. First result of this connection was 
the introduction recently of a “Colom- 
bian-style” dance, the “Bambuco.” The 
fashion trade will soon be pressured to 
make clothes and accessories of “Colom- 
bian Green.” 


Belgium Too Solvent? 

A serious difficulty has arisen in U. S. 
relations with Belgium. It wasn’t publi- 
eized but the State Department and the 
Export-Import Bank last week flatly 
turned down Belgium’s application for 
a $50,000,000 loan. While the Belgians 
insisted they needed the loan for invest- 
ment purposes, Washington argued that 
the country’s excellent financial position 
qualified it to raise money either at home 
or through private American bankers. 
The Belgians pointed out that they re- 
cently let an important dollar payment 
from Yugoslavia go by at U.S. request 
and had a right to expect American co- 
operation in return. 


Ateom-Bomb Deadlock 

There’s increasing talk of trying to ar- 
range an atom-bomb conference between 
the Big Four—Truman, Stalin, Attlee, 
and Bidault. The way was opened for 
such a move when the Westerners on the 
United Nations Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reported to Secretary General Lie 
they saw no hope for agreement. They 
believe it’s of utmost importance that the 
public realize there is nothing the UN 
can do to prevent use of A-bombs or 
H-bombs, They blame the stalemate only 
partly on the Soviet walkout from atomic 
discussions. Both sides have refused to 
accept each other’s proposals. 


Foreign Notes 

Two East German _ representatives, 
named Eric Groel and Hermann Levi, 
have headed for Latin America hoping 
to set up diplomatic and trade relations 
with the countries there. Joint U. S.- 
British-French warnings are being quietly 
issued against any official dealings with 
them .. . The British High Commission 
has decided to act against the German 
picture magazine, Weltbild, which has 
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ter in Tennessee . . 





twice charged the British with war atroc- 
ities. The magazine recently referred to 
Winston Churchill particularly scornfully, 
alleging he was guilty of the same of- 
fenses with which Field Marshal von 
Manstein was charged . . . Devaluation 
of the Polish zloty is expected soon. . . 
But Japanese insiders predict the yen will 
be devalued upward, not downward, 
from 360 to 300 to the dollar. 
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Yankee Steel Plant? 

Although apparently rebuffed by the 
big steel companies, New Englanders are 
still trying to get an integrated steel 
plant for their area. Gov. Chester Bowles 
of Connecticut is pushing a plan for a 
public authority to help finance a $225,- 
000,000 plant in New London. Gov. 
Paul Devers of Massachusetts is a strong 
mover for building one at Freetown, 
Mass. All New England plans contem- 
plate using the ore from the recently 
found Labrador fields. 


Aviation Notes 

Mock planes will be tested at speeds 
up to 7,000 miies-an-hour in a hypersonic 
wind tunnel to be built by the Air Force 
at the air engineering development cen- 
. Studies at Duke 
University show that a transfusion of an 
extra pint of blood enables a flier to 
withstand 2,000 more feet of altitude 
before blacking out . . . ECA will grant 
no more funds for purchase of transport 
planes by foreign government-owned air- 
lines competing with U.S. carriers . . . 
The 4-cent-a-mile transcontinental air- 
coach services got off to a slow start in 
their first few weeks. Planes averaged 
little more than half full . . . Nationwide 
reports indicate most big city terminal- 
type airports operated in the black in 
1949. 


Watches for Defense 

Detense officials are worried about the 
future of the U.S. quality watch indus- 
try. Foreign competition is a constant 
problem and special “bargain sales” of 
Swiss movements cut deeply into steady 
sales of American jeweled watches. The 
point is that in wartime watchmakers 
become makers of vital precision instru- 
ments. Germany developed its watch 
industry intensively before the second 
world war, exporting timepieces to 
France and England. When war broke 
out these countries had to call on the 
U.S. for precision instruments, particu- 
larly fuses. Britain and France now sub- 
sidize their watchmakers. 


Business Footnotes 

Prospects for basing-point legislation 
are dimming. Insiders report the bill 
will be tied up in conference at least un- 
til the Supreme Court rules on price- 
cutting issues in a case involving Stand- 





ard Oil of Indiana . . . A promising por- 
tent for Indonesia is a surprise rush by 
U. S. businessmen for visas to that young 
country. Some 1,500 have applied for 
travel permits there since the first of the 
year ... The United Mine Workers press 
is starting a series of derisive articles 
“analyzing” the CIO pension plaris won 
by Philip Murray—characterized as the 
“Big Steal” settlement—and by Walter 
Reuther at Ford . . . The unseasonably 
warm weather this winter is adding to 
the government farm-price-support prob- 
lem. Hens are laying more eggs than 
they otherwise would. The Agriculture 
Department already has accumulated a 
hoard of more than 2,800,000,000 eggs 
at prices averaging at least 37 cents a 
dozen. 
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Movie Notes 

Repeating his father’s famous routine, 
Douglas Fairbanks Jr. will stand off 
hordes of pirates in the Technicolor film 
“Against All Flags” . . . After a stormy 
Academy Award session, Frank Loesser’s 
provocative “Baby, It’s Cold Outside” 
has been declared eligible for the annual 
best movie-song competition. Originally 
ruled out on a technicality, it’s now rated 
the only sure Oscar winner in any cate- 
gory . . . A major producer will poll 
more than a million homes to find out 
what’s keeping people away from the 
movies. Weekly attendance last year was 
down nearly 25% from the 1946 peak of 
80,500,000 and is still slipping . . . 
M-G-M plans a picture based on the ex- 
ploits of the Japanese-American combat 
troops in the Italian campaign. Title will 
be “Go for Broke,” Nisei expression for 
“shoot the works” . . . The next postwar- 
adjustment movie will be “A Young 
Wives’ Tale,” a story about the widows 
of four soldiers killed in the war. 


Miscellany 
John Gunther is working on what he 
calls “the first definitive biography” of 
F.D.R. He'll call it “Roosevelt in Retro- 
spect” . . . Walt Disney recently turned 
down $1,000,000 for one-time-only tele- 
vision rights to his short subjects. Wait- 
ing for color TV, Disney is mulling plans 
for a video series of his own using all 
his characters in a new series of original 
stories . . . Harper plans extensive pro- 
motion for a three-volume, $25 book 
titled “Church and State in the United 
States.” Due in May, it’s by Dr. Anson 
Phelps Stokes, 75-year-old Episcopalian 
clergyman and former Yale secretary 
who's worked on the project twelve 
years. The book documents 160 years of 
church-state relations up through the 
recent Roosevelt-Spellman controversy 
. Bing Crosby’s oldest son, Gary, 
may have his own radio show this sum- 
mer. He'll appear soon as a Bob Hope 


guest. 
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They don’t keep feeding you cheese 


after the trap is sprung 


F ynpaneo states” are alike. They promise 
you anything and everything if you’ll vote 
them into power—security, more money for less 
work, sharing the wealth, “soaking the rich”. 


So you vote them the power—and then find 
you have voted away your freedom. You find 
that all such promises of something for nothing 
were false —as such promises must always be. 
For example: 


One ‘“‘welfare state” government (England) 
recently used troops to break a strike. Another 





(Russia) destroyed the importance of the very 
unions which had helped it to power, and, boast- 
ing of its love for the common man, cut the value 
of his money by nine-tenths, without warning. 


Look out for all those promises of something 
for nothing. They don’t put that cheese in the 
trap just because somebody loves mice. 


No government, no individual, can give you 
anything worth having for long. The only thing 
you'll ever have and keep is what you yourself 
produce. And then you have your self-respect, too. 
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Washington ‘Trends 


FROM THE NEWSWEEK BUREAU 





> Emphasis of U. S. foreign economic policy is changing, par- 
ticularly regarding Western Europe. With recovery far along 
in many areas, distribution is the big problem. In Asia, how- 
ever, greater production remains the primary need. 


Growing resistance to further U. S. cash grants is focusing at- 
tention on other ways of closing the dollar gap. The $5,700,- 
000,000 burden born by the Treasury for exports last year 
can be eliminated only by (a) reducing U.S. exports, (b) 
increasing American investment abroad, or (c) raising con- 
sumption of foreign goods in this country. 

Opposition by U.S. labor and management is giving ECA 
Administrator Hoffman trouble in his campaign to up Ameri- 
can imports from Europe by $2,500,000,000 annually. In- 
dustries fearing competition from abroad are pressuring Con- 
gress to legislate more safeguards for U.S. products. 


> How to sell continuation of ECA is a problem being 
wrestled with by Administrator Hoffman and the State De- 
partment. Hoffman will emphasize that ECA repelled the 
Soviet peril to Western Europe and that the danger would 
reappear if aid were cut off or sharply reduced. 

The State Department will fight for ECA but would like to 
stress that economic dislocations in Europe would have ex- 
isted even if there had been no Soviet threat and that it is in 
the best interests of the U.S. to correct them. 

China is cited by some ECA officials as a tragic example of in- 
adequate aid, but the State Department shies away from 
arguments that reflect on its failure in the Far East. 

All possible stratagems will probably be used when the show- 
down comes in Congress. The outlook is still for continuation 
of ECA on a somewhat reduced scale. 


> Hoffman's plan for a European currency union to stimulate 
trade among ERP nations faces rough going. The National 
Advisory Council, top fiscal policymaking group, gave only 
lukewarm support to the plan Hoffman took to Paris. 


Opposition to the plan was on three major counts: (1) the fear 
that a sterling-European trading bloc would develop that 
might discriminate against U.S. exports; (2) the possibility 
that, despite concessions already made by ECA, the cur- 
rency union would undermine the International Monetary 
Fund’s authority over exchange rates; and (3) the general 
feeling that Hoffman’s plan was overly dreamy and idealistic. 


ECA remains undaunted and will fight hard for its proposal. 
Hoffman, determined to weld Europe into a single mass 
market, expects to prove that his plan would actually stimu- 
late convertibility of European currency into dollars. 
Interchangeability of European currencies is a major element 
of the plan now under discussion. Hard-to-get European 
monies would be added to the clearing union’s funds in ex- 
change for dollars from an ECA pool. 

Debtor countries would thus have greater access to scarce 
European currencies but would have to assent to union- 
directed fiscal reforms if their deficits ran too high. 
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> No major revision of tax laws is in sight. Congress is still in 
a mood simply to cut excises and do little else. The over-all 
revamping of the tax structure, desired by many in both 
parties, has been indefinitely postponed. 


Some move to tax charitable and educational trusts that 
operate competitive businesses is likely. There’s also growing 
sentiment for taxation of consumer cooperatives. But these 
revenues would not compensate for lowering of excises. 


Odds are against raising corporation taxes or changing estate 
and gift levies. Congress will also resist attempts to reduce 
depletion allowances for oil and mining companies. 


Congress is determined to have its way on taxes. Most mem- 
bers feel the President will have to accept the bill sent to 
him—or face a virtually sure overriding of any veto. 


> Congress hasn't finished investigating the steel industry. 
Representative Celler’s committee on monopoly will call top 
steel officials for hearings this month, following up the O’Ma- 
honey committee’s recent probe of the steel price rise. 


The industrywide pattern of steel prices will be attacked by 
the committee. It will be charged that a few top executives 
are able to set prices, whereas in a truly competitive situation 
prices would be set by market conditions. 


Celler is planning other studies for later on this year. Likely 
to be scrutinized closely are the newsprint industry, legiti- 
mate theater, du Pont, and Lever Bros. 


Minor proposals toughening antimonopoly laws are mean- 
while being drafted by the committee. These are: (1) an 
increase of criminal penalties from $5,000 to $50,000 for each 
count; (2) a requirement that the Justice Department report 
all consent decrees to Congress; (3) amendment of the 
Webb-Pomerene Act to tighten procedures under which ex- 
porters are now permitted to agree on policy. 


> Anglo-American A-bomb talks are stalled until after the 
British election. This is part of U.S. effort to shun anything 
that might become a campaign factor. 

A compromise of ticklish sovereignty questions is likely when 
discussions are resumed. The U. S. has opposed a request that 
A-bombs be stockpiled in Great Britain, for use at British 
discretion, in return for concentration of manufacture in 
North Africa. An attempt will now be made to skirt this dif- 
ference by giving control of any overseas stockpile to a joint 
body on which America would be represented. 


The duration of any agreement has been a critical issue. 
Washington officials consider Britain’s offer of a three-year 
pact worthless. The U.S. wants a long-range partnership—at 
least 25 years, and perhaps longer. 


> The State Department is marking time on Far Eastern 
policy until Russia’s probable moves become more apparent. 
There are many indications that Moscow is getting ready to 
intensify operations against Siam, Burma, and Indo-China, 
but specific U.S. countermoves have not yet jelled. 


Results of the Mao-Stalin talks are eagerly awaited by off- 


cials. They hope to glean an indication of Soviet intentions 
from any formal communiqué that may be issued. 
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you with all its superb-performance fea- 
tures, all its money-saving superiority intact. 


Only LEE gives you so much value in a tire—out- 
standing mileage, extra safety and economy. And 
because every LEE passenger car tire is PACKAGED, 
only LEE protects that value . . . only LEE makes 
sure you get it all. 


Securely wrapped in its package of specially coated 
paper from the time it is made until it goes on the 
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Only LEE packages all passenger tires 


wheel of your car, every LEE passenger car tire you 
buy is protected against static exposure . . . com- 
pletely safeguarding LEE built-in excellence. 


So buy LEE passenger car tires. They have every- 
thing you want . . . they're PACKAGED to protect 
everything you want. And remember, they're pro- 
tected in service by a double guaranty. It’s easy to 
get LEE passenger car tires: they’re available at any 
of the 19,000 LEE dealers—coast to coast—wher- 
ever you see the insignia reproduced below. 
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LEE RUBBER & TIRE CORPORATION, CONSHOHOCKEN, PA. 
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TREAT YOUR FAMILY TO 


There'll be so much to see on television, you'll 
want to see it at its very best. Only Du Mont makes the Life-size screen. 
Only Du Mont gives you such a clear, steady picture—even in areas where reception 
is difficult. And only Du Mont gives you the satisfaction that 


comes with owning the finest that money can buy. 


THE DU MONT BRADFORD-Life-size direct-view screen on a 19-inch Du Mont tube. FM radio. Record player 
for the new 45 RPM records. Cabinet of fine mahogany veneers. One of a full line of Du Mont receivers. 


OU MINT ae a ws tn Teitin 


Your Du Mont Dealer invites you to see 

the Morey Amsterdam Show on the 

Du Mont Television Network. 

Allen B. Du Mont Laboratories, Inc. Television Receiver Division, East Paterson, New Jersey, and the Du Mont Television Network, 
515 Madison Avenue, New York 22, New York Copyright 1949, Allen B. DuMont Laboratories, lac. 
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Hiss, H-Bomb, and a Harassed H.S.T. 


President Truman listened perforce to 
thunderous debates over two public ques- 
tions last week but refused to join in 
either of them. They were: (1) Should 
Secretary of State Dean Acheson be 
dismissed for standing by Alger Hiss, 
convicted perjurer? (2) Should the 
United States manufacture a hydrogen 
bomb many times more devastating than 
the present atom bomb? 

Acheson couldn’t have created more 
commotion by disrobing in public than 
he had by refusing to renounce a friend 

» found guilty by an American jury of a 
crime involving loyalty to the United 
States (for an opinion, see Ernest K. 
Lindley’s Washington Tides, page 27). 
He had said, in effect, that- his Christian 
principles forced him to stand by his per- 
sonal friend even though this friend had 
been convicted of lying about a betrayal 
of his country while serving in the De- 
partment Acheson now heads. Or, if Ache- 
son had not said this, he had expressed 
lack of confidence in the jury system, 
keystone of American justice 


At his press conference last Friday the 
President indicated that he regarded as 
malicious all questions about the Hiss 
case, and Acheson’s attitude toward it, 
and said he wouldn't answer them. As 
for the H-bomb, that was a decision he 
alone could make, and in his own good 
time he would make it. 


THE HISS CASE: 


Acheson on the Spot 


Standing in the well of a New York 
Federal courtroom last week, Alger Hiss 
defiantly continued to protest his inno- 
cence. “I am confident that in the future 
all the facts will be brought out to show 
how Whittaker Chambers was able to 
commit forgery by typewriter,” said the 
defendant. 

Except for his appeal to a higher court, 
that was Hiss’s last word. But in the press 
and in Congress, the deeper implications 
of the case were just emerging. Penetra- 


tion of the State Department by a Com- 
munist espionage ring had now been 
proven in a court of law. As Republicans 
began a desultory fire from the high 
ground of this realization, Secretary of 
State Dean Acheson suddenly set himself 
up as their target. 

At his weekly press conterence, Ache- 
son was asked by Homer Bigart of The 
New York Herald Tribune: “Have you 
any comment on the Alger Hiss case?” 
The Secretary had been warned that 
such a question would be asked, and an 
answer was ready on his lips. Turning an 
apoplectic red, but speaking slowly to 
control his emotions, Acheson said: “I 
should like to make it clear to you that 
whatever the outcome of any appeal 
which Mr. Hiss or his lawyers may make 
in this case, I do not intend to turn my 
back on Alger Hiss.” 

His face still brightlv flushed, Acheson 
continued: ' 

“I think that every person who has 
known Alger Hiss . . . has upon his con- 
science the very serious task of deciding 
what his attitude is and what his conduct 
should be.” His own conduct, he told 
reporters, had been conditioned by the 
25th chapter of Matthew: “I was sick 
and ye visited me; I was in prison and 

ve came unto me... And the 





This position left Congress 
and the country aghast and 
started a debate that would 
reverberate around cracker 
barrels and more formal public 

)} forums for months to come. 
It might generate enough heat 
to force Mr. Truman to recant 
his campaign statement that 
the Hiss case was only a red 
herring intended to divert at- 
tention from the real issues and 
even to consider dropping his 
Secretary of State and some- 
Show toughening up his anti- 
F Communist foreign policy, par- 
© ticularly in the Far East. 

The H-bomb controversy 
was related. Some _ thought 
| this weapon would be so de- 
; structive that the only hope for 
survival lay in an agreement 
» with Russia that neither the 
| U.S.S.R. nor the U.S.A. would 
| develop it. Others contended 
© that the Russians would acquire 
i the bomb anyway and that the 
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King shall answer and say unto 
them, Verily I say unto you, 


1 wie NOT Inasmuch as ye have done it 
TURN MY BACK. unto one of the least of these 
ON You === my brethren, ye have done it 


unto me.” 

Onslaught: That did it. 
The way was now clear for 
Congressional critics of the 
Administration to draw up 
their bill of particulars against 
Acheson. As Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, Acheson had 
given Hiss a clean bill of 
health, despite warnings that 
he had Communist affiliations. 
When Acheson was up for con- 
firmation, he had reiterated his 
friendship for Hiss. 

To some, Acheson’s Bible- 
quoting defense of Hiss seemed 
of a piece with Deputy Under 
Secretary of State Dean Rusk’s 
public utterance as recently as 
Jan. 13 that the Chinese Com- 
munist revolution was very 
much like the American Revo- 








United States could survive 
only by doing so first. 
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lution of 1776. “The Chinese 


are not aiming toward dictator- 
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ship,” he said in a speech quoted by The 
Philadelphia Inquirer and the Associated 
Press. Rusk insisted later that he had 
been misunderstood. The State Depart- 
ment had no transcripts because the 
stenographer who took down the speech 
was “sick.” 

As an Assistant Secretary of State in 
the war years, Acheson had been identi- 
fied with that faction in the State Depart- 
ment, including such Far Eastern ex- 
perts as Owen Lattimore and John Carter 
Vincent, which insisted that Chiang Kai- 
shek should be forced to take Commu- 
nists into his government. Some congress- 
men blamed this faction for the policy 
that permitted the Communists to con- 
quer China after the war. 

GOP Guns: Angry Republicans, who 
had been thwarted in their attempts to 
get a clear-cut statement on the Chinese 
fiasco, leaped into the breach opened by 
Acheson’s defense of Hiss. On the floor, 
Sen. Karl E. Mundt interrupted a speech 
to mark the endorsement of Hiss as some- 
thing that “could have been issued only 
by poor, befuddled Dean Acheson.” Sen. 
Joseph McCarthy stormed, “I think the 
American people ought to begin to won- 
der what’s going on.” Sen. William F. 
Knowland of the Appropriations Com- 
mittee warned: “I am prepared to move 
to withhold all further State Department 
appropriations until we get information 

. on what influence Alger Hiss had on 
appointments—information the depart- 
ment has refused to supply.” Sen. Homer 
Capehart, who had previously demanded 
the resignation of Acheson, took the floor 
to put it on the record again that he had 
voted against the Secretary's confirmation. 

In the House, the Republicans, joined 
by a scattering of Democrats, were equal- 
ly vociferous. How many other Commu- 
nists in government had Acheson refused 
to turn his back on? they asked. How 
ethical was his espousal of the guilty man? 
And what did it portend? 

Last Thursday, Rep. Richard M. 
Nixon, whose persistence had brought 
the Hiss case to a climax in the fall of 
1948, took the floor on a special order of 
business. Instead of the handful of 
representatives who are usually on hand 
for this kind of speech, more than 150 
members were in their seats. Then, for 
one and a half hours, Nixon meticulously 
assailed the Administration for “failure 
to bring that [Communist] conspiracy to 
light.” Attacking what he regarded as a 
conspiracy of silence, Nixon laid his accu- 
sation right at the White House door. In 
1945, a 51-page FBI report on Commu- 
nist espionage had been placed on Presi- 
dent Truman’s desk, he said. One of the 
quotes he read to the House: 

“Igor Gouzenko, former code clerk in 
the office of Col. Nicolai Zabotin, Soviet 
military attaché, Ottawa, Canada, when 
interviewed by a representative of this 
bureau and officers of the Canadian 





Capehart demanded a resignation... 
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..- Nixon accused H.S.T. of laxity ... 





Harris & Ewing 


... and Acheson stood up for Hiss 


Royal Mounted Police, stated that he 
had been informed by Lieutenant Kula- 
kov in the office of Soviet military attaché 
that the Soviets had an agent in the 
U.S. in May 1945, who was an assistant 
to the then Secretary of State Edward 
R. Stettinius.” 

Nixon pointed out: “Mr. Hiss was Mr. 
Stettinius’s assistant at the Yalta Confer- 
ence in February of 1945. Mr. Hiss 
continued to serve in high positions in 
the State Department until he resigned 
in January 1947.” Hiss left with a warm 
recommendation from Acheson, Nixon 
recalled. 

But the Hiss case was not the only 
gap in government security, Nixon said. 
He took up the case of the late Harry 
Dexter White, named by Chambers and 
Elizabeth Bentley as a member of the 
Communist apparatus. For the first time, 
the California Republican made public 
the text of memos in White’s handwrit- 
ing which had been among the famous 
“pumpkin papers” turned up by Whit- 
taker Chambers. 

“Traitors in the high councils of our 
own government have made sure ‘that 
the deck is stacked on the Soviet side of 
the diplomatic tables,” Nixon cried. “The 
odds are 5 to 3 against us.” 


THE H-BOMB: 


To Make or Not to Make 


Like the Model-T Ford, the plutonium 
atom bomb now was old-fashioned and 
puny. The streamlined “hell-bomb”—a 
hydrogen-fueled thermonuclear weapon 
many times as powerful—was the thing. 
Though it existed only in the theoretical 
projections of atomic scientists, it was 
already a center of controversy in Con- 
gress, in the White House, and on the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

Should the United States, even under 
threat of Russian aggression, build a 
superbomb so horrible that it might 
depopulate the world? Military leaders 
demanded an affirmative answer. With 
much wringing of hands, the humani- 
tarians cried havoc. If we built one, the 
Russians would build one too, they ar- 
gued. 

Last week, with AEC Chairman 
David E. Lilienthal still publicly non- 
committal, proponents of the H-bomb 
got some expected and unexpected sup- 
port. The expected support came from 
Bernard Baruch, whose atomic-control 
plan had long since been torpedoed in 
the UN by the Soviet Union. “If you 
knew of any instrumentality to defend 
your life, would you try to get it?” 
Baruch asked. “The question answers it- 
self.” The unexpected support came from 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, who had worked on 
the Manhattan atomic project during the 
war. 

Plagued by the consciousness of what 
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Lilienthal: Still uncommitted 


science had wrought, Urey had joined 
with other scientists who agitated for an 
end to the atomic race. But at an 
Americans for Democratic Action dinner 
in New York last Friday night, Urey 
said: “I am very unhappy to conclude 
that the hydrogen bomb should be de- 
veloped and built. I do not think we 
should intentionally lose the armaments 
race; to do this will be to lose our liber- 
ties, and with Patrick Henry, I value my 
liberties more than my life.” 

Referring to published reports that 
President Truman had blocked develop- 
ment of the H-bomb in 1945 on “the ad- 
vice of two prominent scientists,” Urey 
said: “Those peeple who decided we 
should not develop it believed that the 
U.S.S.R. could not get the ordinary 
atomic bomb in less than ten or fifteen 
years .. . Moreover, due to some curious 
prejudice which I think I understand, 
the advisers to the United States Govern- 
ment have not wished to follow certain 
lines of development in regard to this 
problem . . . This has put the United 
States in a very unfavorable position . . .” 

What this curious prejudice might be, 
Dr. Urey did not explain. Nor did he 
touch on the curious discrepancy be- 
tween Mr. Truman’s reluctance to com- 
mit himself to the project and the veiled 
hints dropped by Sen. Brien McMahon, 
chairman of the Joint Congressional 
Committee on Atomic Energy. “We have 
been discussing plans for advances in 
the technological improvement of atomic 
weapons,” he said. “This includes all 
types of atomic weapons that can be—no, 
just leave it weapons, period.” Did that 
mean the H-bomb? “All kinds of weap- 
ons, including—” he began, then stopped 
short. In the face of persistent rumors 
that atomic scientists were already busy 
at their slide rules working on the H- 
bomb, McMahon’s tongue-biting might 
have been academic. 
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Wallace’s Rebuttal 


“Definitely, indubitably, completely, 
and indignantly,” Henry A. Wallace fer- 
vently denied that he had brought pres- 
sure to bear on Lt. Gen. Leslie R. Groves 
or anyone else to authorize uranium 
shipments to Russia in the early ’40s. His 
cowlick still triumphant and a gray fore- 
lock dangling over his eyes, Wallace told 
off the House Un-American Activities 
Committee in Room 226 of the Old House 
Office Building last week. Friend and 
foe of the former Vice President sat 
thigh-to-thigh in the crowded hearing 
room to hear his denials. 

Back in 1946, Wallace said, he had 
learned of a “very sinister plot” by the 
newspapers to involve him as an advo- 
cate of sharing ur atomic secrets with 
Russia. This viewpoint, he said, had 
been Secretary of War Henry L. Stim- 
son’s. “I don’t blame the newspapers 
too much when they are guided by per- 
sons with their own interests to serve,” 
he added. Blame for the uranium ship- 
ments, he indicated, would have to be 
borne by the Lend-Lease Administration. 

Wallace’s testimony kicked a hole in 
part of the atomic shipments story. And 
so far, all the evidence at hand seemed 
to bear him out. But whether or not 
Wallace was responsible, the question 
of the controversial shipments was still 
unanswered. With the House committee 
determined to get to the bottom of the 
story, the case was far from closed. 


Significance 


The United States is not a good loser. 
It is a particularly bad losér of wars and 
scientific contests. It isn’t used to losing 
in these two areas of human enterprise 
and doesn’t accept such losses with 
equanimity. 

Its pride, in consequence, has suffered 
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Urey: Support for the H-bomb 
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international 


Wallace: Denials and conspiracies 


two severe blows in recent weeks. The 
first was the announcement that Soviet 
Russia had made and exploded an atom 
bomb long before Americans, proud of 
their own science and technology, thought 
so crude a rival could do it. The second 
was the loss of China to Soviet Russia in 
the cold war that has beeri going on since 
the end of the hot second world war. 

The country will insist, if it runs true 
to its usual form, that the President pro- 
ceed with development of an H-bomb to 
reestablish superiority over Russia in 
the armaments race. However little it may 
like this race, it still wants to win. 

To explain the loss of China, it will 
make a diligent hunt, through its repre- 
sentatives in Congress, for the policies 
and officials responsible. It may find the 
culprits or it may find scapegoats. 

Acheson was unfortunate enough to 
be the official who surrendered China 
and therefore is associated with this 
defeat. And his defense of Hiss, coupled 
with his former association with so-called 
Communist appeasers in the State De- 
partment—particularly appeasers of the 
Chinese Communists—makes him an ob- 
vious candidate for blame. 

Republicans in Congress, many of 
whom never approved of the Democratic 
Administration’s policy in China, will 
make the most of Acheson’s easy avail- 
ability. By linking him with Hiss and a 
disastrous Far East policy, they may find 
a chink in the Administration armor 
through which they can inflict really 
weakening wounds. 


LABOR: 


Coal Talks Again 


John L. Lewis and the coal operators 
hadn’t spoken to one another for months. 
Direct negotiations to settle the coal 
strike broke down in October. Since then 
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Last payday at Chrysler: A new strike harried the Administration 


Lewis and the operators had discussed 
it only through lawyers and in angry 
newspaper releases. They had made no 
effort to reach agreement. 

Last week they decided to get together 
again. As spokesman for the Northern and 
Western mine owners, George H. Love 
of the Pittsburgh Consolidation Coal Co. 
made Lewis a proposition. He offered to 
resume talks if the United Mine Workers 
would agree to seven stipulations, in- 
cluding elimination of the old contract 
provision for a closed shop. Lewis im- 
mediately made Love a counteroffer: to 
meet with the operators in Washington 
on Feb. 1 “to negotiate in good faith with- 
out stipulation, qualification, or commit- 
ment.” The operators agreed. 

It was gentle prodding from two gov- 
ernment agencies that had brought about 
the resumption. With NLRB general 
counsel Robert N. Denham seeking an 
injunction against the coal strike on the 
ground that it violated the Taft-Hart- 
ley Act, the operators wanted to clear 
their own skirts. They had previously 
agreed to renew the old UMW contract, 
including four provisions which they had 
since admitted were illegal under the act. 
The stipulations they had made in their 
offer to Lewis dealt with these provisions, 
and were designed to remove any taint of 
illegality from their position. 

Lewis, for his own part, was moved to 
jump at the operators’ offer by a state- 
ment last week from the Bureau of Mines. 
Acting with White House approval, Di- 
rector James Boyd announced that “un- 
less there is an immediate resumption of 
substantially increased coal production, 
the national economy, health, and wel- 
fare is now or soon will be imperiled.” It 
was an unmistakable hint that, if the coal 
strike wasn’t settled soon, President Tru- 
man would invoke the Taft-Hartley Act. 
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The Administration was jubilant over 
resumption of the talks. Administration 
spokesmen saw hope of peace in the coal 
fields at last. It could come none too 
quickly as far as they were concerned. 
For a new labor crisis had just developed. 
On Wednesday, the United Auto Work- 
ers (CIO) had struck the Chrysler Corp., 
producer of 22 per cent of the nation’s 
automobiles. Chrysler had agreed to give 
its workers a $100-a-month pension at 65 
on a pay-as-you-go basis. The union re- 
jected this system as financially unsound, 
and insisted a welfare fund be set up. 


DEMOCRATS: 


St. Harry to the Sinners 


In Harry S. Truman’s political credo 
the Devil is a Dixiecrat. Last week the 
President sent missionaries into the South 
to rassle with the Devil for souls and 
votes—especially the latter. 

Headed by Jonathan Daniels, a na- 
tional committeeman from North Caro- 
lina, they staged a revival meeting in 
Raleigh, N. C., to which all true believ- 
ers—and all who still might be saved— 
were invited. There they preached a re- 
vised version of the Fair Deal gospel, 
one from which all mention of civil- 
rights legislation had been expunged. 

They pleaded with the South to lift 
its gaze from the mundane issue of civil 
rights and concentrate on the beautiful 
hereafter which Mr. Truman had prom- 
ised the nation. Economic adviser Leon 
Keyserling envisioned a $350,000,000,- 
000 national income ten years hence. 
Secretary of Agriculture Charles Bran- 
nan told how the Democratic Party had 
already rescued the South’s farmers from 
bankruptcy, and Gov. Sidney McMath of 
Arkansas said: “We may not like the 


FEPC, but with men like Charlie Bran- 
nan fixing Democratic Party policy, by 
the Lord we won’t leave it.” 

The Democrats assured each other 
that many Southerners who strayed into 
the Dixiecrat camp in 1948 were now 
back in the fold. National Democratic 
Chairman William Boyle told Daniels: 
“Jonathan, you did a fine job.” 


THE CONGRESS: 


Outsmarting the Ladies 


Congress learned years ago that it 
never pays to underestimate the power of 
a woman. Since 1923, it has been driven 
almost to distraction by two opposing 
lobbies, both of them sharp-tongued and 
determined, and both of them skirted. 
One is the lipsticked lobby of the Na- 
tional Woman’s Party, which demands 
social and economic, as well as political, 
equality for the weaker sex. It has pro- 
posed an Equal Rights Amendment, 
which reads: “Equality of rights under 
the law shall not be denied or abridged 
by the United States or by any state on 
account of sex.” 

The other female lobby represents the 
League of Women Voters and all the 
women’s auxiliaries of organized labor. 
They oppose the amendment because 
they believe it would endanger all pro- 
tective state legislation enacted for work- 
ing women, housewives, and widows. 

Under the circumstances, Congress 
long saw no alternative except to duck 
the issue. However, it couldn’t duck the 
lobbyists, and last week in the Senate, 
Majority Leader Scott, Lucas of Illinois 
decided to give up even trying. Sched- 
uling the Equal Rights Amendment for 
debate, he confessed to a colleague: “I 
want to get it out of the way. I’m being 
hounded to death.” 

In a cloakroom colloquy, Democratic 
Sen. Guy M. Gillette of Iowa agreed 
that Congress had better dispose of the 
amendment one way or another. He said 
he was afraid to come to his office in the 
morning; the distaff lobbies were getting 
him down. 

Chimed in Republican Sen. George D. 
Aiken of Vermont: “I feel like the man 
with a sick wife who was asked how she 
was getting along. He replied: ‘I wish 
she would get better—or something’.” 

Although the Senate managed to get 
itself off the hook by scheduling the 
amendment for debate, sooner or later it 
was bound to drape itself right on the 
hook again when the measure came up 
for a vote. No matter what it decided, it 
seemed bound to antagonize one or the 
other of the women’s lobbies. That was a 
dismal prospect until Democratic Sen. 
Carl Hayden of Arizona suddenly came 
up with an idea. He tacked an amend- 
ment on the Equal Rights Amendment 
reading: “The provisions of this article 
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shall not be construed to impair any 
rights, benefits, or exemptions now or 
hereafter conferred by law on persons of 
the female sex.” 

The Senate passed the Hayden amend- 
ment. Then it passed the Equal Rights 
Amendment. The first appeared to can- 
cel out the second. 

“That Hayden,” commented a news- 
man, J. A. O’Leary of The Washington 
Star. “He could put a rider on the Ten 
Commandments and nullify them com- 
pletely.” Hayden himself chuckled: “My 
amendment is a revolving door. We come 
in one side and go out the other.” The 
women lobbyists just looked baffled. 
Neither faction could decide whether it 
had won or lost. For once the women 
had been outsmarted by mere men. 


New Hope for DP’s 


Standing like Horatius at the bridge, 
Sen. Pat McCarran had held off for 
months the weary army of displaced per- 
sons seeking entry into the United States. 
The weapon he wielded was his power 
as chairman of the Judiciary Committee 
to keep a liberalized DP bill off the floor 
of the Senate. The 1948 Displaced Per- 
sons Act, which President Truman had 
called “discriminatory,” seemed specifi- 
cally designed to keep out Jews and 
Catholics; and it allowed entry to but 
205,000 of the 600,000 DP’s existing in 
Central Europe. 

Last June the House passed HR 4567, 
raising the total number to be admitted 
to 339,000 and removing the discrimi- 
natory provisions of the 1948 law. A 
determined McCarran kept the Senate 
DP bill bottled up until he was ordered 
to report it out by Jan. 25. Last week 
McCarran’s idea of a liberalized DP 
bill was finally approved by the Judiciary 
Committee. In most particulars, it was 
merely a rehash of the old law. But 
something had been accomplished. There 
was little doubt that Senate opponents 
of McCarran’s policy would strive to 
tone down its restrictive provisions and 
swing it into line with the House meas- 
ure. Until the 1948 law was amended, 
however, the job of caring for Europe’s 
growing army of antitotalitarian refugees 
would continue to fall on the shoulders 
of organizations like the International 
Rescue Committee, now conducting a 
$1,000,000 fund-raising drive. 


The FEPC Pigskin 


One of the most battered political foot- 
balls on Capitol Hill was taking its an- 
nual kicking around in the Hose last 
week. ; 

Congress was having a free-fr-all over 
the issue of FEPC, which would outlaw 
discrimination in efnployment for rea- 
sons of race, color, or creed, It was a 
game that anyone could play. The legis- 
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lators didn’t even have to choose up 
sides. Nor was there any doubt about 
the outcome. When the whistle blew on 
Election Day it would find the ball 
squarely in mid-field. 

Everyone could win, and no one was 
supposed to lose. Play would be resumed 
soon after the 82nd Congress convened 
next year. 

For the moment the Southern con- 
gressmen were concentrating on keeping 
FEPC boxed in the Rules Committee, 
while the Northerners, Democrats and 
Republicans alike, made passes at boot- 
ing it out into the House floor. It was 
a wild scramble, in which the Southern- 
ers merely were fighting a delaying ac- 
tion. The odds were overwhelming that— 
probably within a month to six weeks— 
the Northerners would succeed in getting 
the ball away from the committee. 

The prospect didn’t dismay the South- 
erners. For that’s when the really spec- 
tacular political footwork would start, 
with appropriate sound effects. The 
Southerners would declaim on states’ 
rights, the Reconstruction, Robert E. 
Lee, and Southern womanhood. It would 
make pretty reading in the Congression- 
al Record for their constituents—especial- 
ly in a campaign year. 

The Northerners, with an eye cocked 
on the bleachers, where the Northern 
Negro voters sat, would grow equally 
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lyrical about Abraham Lincoln, the 
Emancipation Proclamation, the Ku 
Klux Klan, and lynch mobs in Dixie. And 
that would make equally stirring read- 
ing—in the North. 

When the vote finally came in the 
House, FEPC would, of course, win. This 
would give the Northerners a chance to 
boast and the Southerners to bemoan, but 
the nation’s. Negroes still wouldn’t have 
anything really to cheer about. For, un- 
der the ground rules in the Senate, which 
provide for unlimited debate, the South- 
ern backfield was impregnable. The 
Southerners would simply _ filibuster 
FEPC to a standstill. 

The fight over FEPC, therefore, was a 
ritual, like professional wrestling. Since 
it was unrehearsed, however—a _polit- 
ical roughhouse, with every man _ for 
himself—each week’s scrimmaging pro- 
duced minor variations on the over-all 
theme. Last week’s was no exception. 

Who Carries the Ball? Adam Clay- 
ton Powell Jr., the broad-shouldered, 
handsome son of a famous Negro min- 
ister in Harlem, who drew up the FEPC 
bill, arrived in the House shortly before 
noon Monday to overhear a colleague 
saying that another broad-shouldered, 
handsome son of another famous father 
had just introduced a petition to dis- 
charge it from the Rules Committee. 

Torn between anger and disbelief, he 
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Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph 


Balmy Days: When summer weather hit the eastern section of the 
country last week, New Yorkers shucked their overcoats, and Pitts- 
burgh kids romped in the parks. But weather-as-usual, blizzards, 
and 30-below temperatures, reigned in the North and Northwest. 
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grabbed Chairman John Lesinski of the 
Labor Committee, which has original 
jurisdiction over such measures as FEPC, 
and told him about it. 

Lesinski walked over to Franklin D. 
Roosevelt Jr. They talked briefly. “What 
did he say John?” the Negro congress- 
man asked. Lesinski answered: “You're 
right. He just filed it.” 

His face flushed, Powell turned on 
Roosevelt in rage. “That's a stupid, ill- 
timed gesture,” he said. 

At this, Roosevelt blew up, too. 
“You're just mad because you didn’t do 
it,” he declared, 

“Don’t be a little boy,” said Powell. 
“Don't be petty.” As Roosevelt turned 





Acme 


on his heel and strode away, the Negro 
added: “Stupid, stupid boy.” 

Later Rep. Walter E. Brehm, an Ohio 
Republican, buttonholed Powell in the 
lobby. “I'll be damned if I'll sign Roose- 
velt’s petition,” Brehm said. “That name 
Roosevelt would be death to me in my 
district.” Powell went to see Charles 
Halleck, assistant minority leader, to ask 
whether Brehm’s attitude was typical of 
the pro-FEPC Republicans. “Sure it is,” 
Halleck said. “We can’t sign that peti- 
tion. Hell, man, it’s all wrapped up with 
New York State politics. You put a peti- 
tion in and we'll sign it.” 

At lunch with ALP Rep. Vito Marcan- 
tonio of New York the next day, Powell 
kept brooding. Marcantonio rubbed salt 
in his wounds. 

“After all, Clayton,” he purred, “you're 
interested in FEPC; Roosevelt’s just in- 
terested in becoming governor of New 
York.” 

On Wednesday Powell introduced his 
own petition to discharge the FEPC bill 
from Rules. He also went on the floor 
to lambaste young Roosevelt. “I have no 
desire for personal glory in this situa- 
tion,” he declared. “As a Negro... . I 
can never run for governor of New York 
State.... 
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“So it is not for personal glory that 
I am making this fight. It is for the sake 
ot millions of people in this nation who 
need jobs . . . I will allow no individual 
to stop that movement for reasons of per- 
sonal glory.” 

F.D.R. Jr. answered with soft words. 
If Powell could get the Republicans in 
the House to sign his petition, he would 
gladly step out. Powell accepted the chal- 
lenge, but the letter he wrote the Repub- 
licans asking for signatures was not too 
diplomatically phrased. “Failure to re- 
ply,” he said in part, “will indicate that 
you are opposed to FEPC. I will so note 
on the floor next week.” 

The Republicans exploded. Powell and 


International 


Roosevelt and Powell fought over who should carry the FEPC ball, but Rayburn didn’t want to be a hero 


Roosevelt both were playing politics with 
FEPC, they stormed. They wouldn't 
sign either petition. 

Meanwhile Roosevelt kept explaining 
that he knew Powell's petition was 
doomed from the first because of the 
Negro’s close ties with Marcantonio and 
the ALP. Young Roosevelt didn’t deny, 
however, that he wanted to run for gov- 
ernor. And everyone realized that, for 
any New Yorker with political ambitions, 
taking over the leadership of the fight 
for FEPC would be a great political coup. 

The Hidden-Ball Play: The GOP 
was playing politics with the FEPC is- 
sue as furiously as the Democrats. The 
Republican strategy was based on the 
knowledge that Administration leaders 
wanted the Rules Committee to report 
out the bill in regular fashion; they es- 
pecially didn’t want to have it come out 
under the 21-day rule because that would 
embarrass Sam Rayburn. Speaker Ray- 
burn opposes FEPC. So, vehemently, do 
his Texas constituents. Yet, under the 21- 
day rule, it was he who would have to 
give it the green light. 

Publicly, the Republicans couldn’t ad- 
mit they wanted to keep the Rules Com- 
mittee from reporting out the bill. 
Behind closed doors, they were doing 


everything possible to block it there. 

Two weeks ago, Republican Rep. Clar- 
ence Brown of Ohio forestalled a vote on 
FEPC in the Rules Committee by point- 
ing out that Republican James Wads- 
worth of New York and Democrat How- 
ard Smith of Virginia were absent. “You 
know that I am for FEPC,” he said with 
a sly smile, “but if you try to bring this 
thing to a vote today, I shall be forced 
to vote against it. After all, this is a vi- 
tal bill, and I know both members would 
want to be here for it.” 

Last Tuesday, Smith was back, but 
Wadsworth and Republican Leo E. Allen 
of Illinois were absent. Brown pulled the 
same tactics. Chairman Adolph Sabath 





exploded. “You're just trying to tour- 
flush me,” he roared. Sweetly Brown re- 
plied: “Temper, Mr, Chairman, temper.” 

On Thursday, only Wadsworth was ab- 
sent. Silently Sabath counted noses. On 
a showdown, he figured, FEPC would 
win, 6 to 5. 

Again Brown spoke up. “Mr. Chair- 
man,” he said, “Jim Wadsworth is in 
Doctor’s Hospital getting a checkup. This 
is a vital issue to him and I know he 
wants to be here to vote on it. If you 
cal] a vote today, I shall be forced to 
vote against FEPC.” 

Again the vote was postponed. Brown 
was delaying until the entire membership 
of the committee could attend. He knew 
it was split 6 to 6. A tie vote wasnt 
enough to report the bill out. The Re- 
publicans hoped that FEPC would then 
come before the House under the 21-day 
rule—to Rayburn’s intense embarrassment. 

The Rayburn Strategy: Wily old 
Sam Rayburn wasn’t going to let the 
Republicans get him in a tight corner— 
not without a fight. With neither the 
Roosevelt nor the Powell petition likely 
to get the necessary 218 signatures, and 
with action by the Rules Committee 
stymied by Brown, Rayburn last week 
found a way that might enable him to 
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YOUR HOST OF THE AIRWAVES 
The Coca-Cola Company presents 


EDGAR BERGEN with CHARLIE MCCARTHY 
CBS 8 p- m. EST every Sunday 


And every day...wherever you travel, the familiar red cooler is your 


HOST OF THE HIGHWAYS...HOST TO THE WORKER in office 
and shop... HOST TO THIRSTY MAIN STREET the country over. 


COPYRIGHT 1950, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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LL OVER AMERICA...the beautiful new 

1950 Lincoln and magnificent new 
1950 Lincoln Cosmopolitan are making 
their premiere appearance. 

And inwardly as well as outwardly, 
these brilliant new automobiles reveal 
that nothing could be finer. 

For as you enter the smartly tailored 
new “Salon Styled” interior of either the 
new Lincoln or new Cosmopolitan, the 
most beautifully fashioned upholsteries 
and appointments greet your eye. 

And as you drive, you discover that 


* Optional equipment at extra cost 





nothing could be finer than Lincoln’s 
thrilling new performance, too. 

No—nothing could be finer than 
Lincoln’s new velvet-touch steering...new 
weather control system...restful and re- 
laxing new Fiberglas soundproofing. 

So smooth, too, is Lincoln’s new im- 
proved springing, that you skim over 
rutted roads with scarcely a tremor, much 
less a rumble or bump. 

But the most thrilling thing of all, you 
discover, is this: Nothing—simply noth- 


ing—could be finer than Lincoln’s mag- 
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nificent new responsiveness on the road. 
For HYDRA-MATIC*™ now lets you enjoy to 
the utmost the great range of flexibility, 
the superb smoothness of Lincoln power 
—with freedom forever from clutch pedal 
and shifting. 

Yes...in every way possible, these new 
Lincolns are 1950's first and foremost 
fine cars. For nothing could be finer on 
the highway today! 

Why not see your Lincoln dealer and 
discover this fact yourseH! 


LINCOLN DIVISION OF FORD MOTOR COMPANY 

















New Blue Bird On The Wabash 


This is the Wabash Railroad’s new 
Budd-built, all-stainless steel Blue 
Bird, on its winging flight between 
St. Louis and Chicago. The Blue Bird 
will make the round trip daily be- 
tween these two great terminal cities, 
adding to the completeness of 
Wabash service and presenting to its 
passengers comfort and luxury in rail 
travel previously unknown. 

For the Blue Bird is the latest in 
the roster of distinguished name 
trains which Budd has created for 
the modernization of American rail- 
roads. Four of its cars are Vista- 
Domes, giving passengers an unob- 
structed view of the rolling prairies, 
picturesque bluffs and river scenery 
along the way. 

Like all Budd-designed, Budd- 
built equipment, this train illustrates 
a principle—that better products are 
made of ideas as well as steel. This 
was true of the all-steel automobile 
body which Budd originated and 
which has made Budd the largest in- 


dependent builder of body compo- 
nents in the world. It was true of the 
steel wheel which Budd developed 
to take the place of wood. It has 
been demonstrated in the Budd Disc 
brake, and in stainless steel high- 
way trailers. 

In the railroad field Budd ideas 
were revolutionary. Ideas that at- 
tract passengers by making rail travel 
more inviting. Ideas that permit faster 
schedules and yield substantial op- 
erating economies. It was Budd vi- 
sion which led to the whole concept 
of the modern, stainless steel light- 
weight streamliner. And Budd today 
is the only car builder who employs 
the superior strength of stainless steel 
to achieve lightweight construction 
with safety. 


The Budd Co., Philadelphia, Detroit 
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avoid being forced to act under the 21- 
day rule. 

He revived “Calendar Wednesday,” 
a system whereby committees are called 
in alphabetical order each Wednesday 
and given an opportunity to introduce 
bills). He hoped the “Calendar Wednes- 
day” dodge would let FEPC reach the 
floor, In that way, he wouldn’t be forced 
into the position of making a decision 
that would antagonize the voters back 
home. 

Thus the political football was being 
slammed back and forth last week. On 
the sidelines and in the grandstand, the 
spectators cheered and groaned—just as 
though it were a real contest. 


PEOPLE: 


Montgomery vs. Costello 


Prohibition was only a memory when 
Frank Costello testified under oath in 
1943 concerning his part in making 
Thomas A. Aurelio a New York State su- 
preme-court justice. So Costello, who 
during Prohibition had always vocifer- 
ously denied that he was a bootlegger 
and a rumrunner, now glibly admitted it. 

Under questioning by District Attor- 
ney Frank Hogan, he confessed that he 
made enormous profits from smuggling 
whisky into the country, on which he 
paid neither state nor Federal income 
taxes from 1919 through 1932. He saw 
no reason to deny it any longer. He had 
since made a settlement on his taxes. 
And he could hardly be prosecuted, ten 
years after the funeral, for violating a 
law that was dead. 

Costello forgot one thing. He was a 
naturalized citizen, who had received 
his final papers on Sept. 10, 1925—at a 
time, when, by his own admission, he 
was a lawbreaker. Citizenship legally can 
be granted only to people who for the 
five preceding years have been “of good 
moral character,” which he wasn’t. The 
new citizen must swear to uphold the 
Constitution, which he was defying. 

A clamor immediately arose to revoke 
Costello’s citizenship on the grounds of 
fraud and perjury, and to deport him. 
The Department of Justice announced 
that it was “investigating.” It kept in- 
vestigating until the clamor died and the 
whole matter was forgotten. Nothing was 
ever done. 

Last week, over his weekly ABC 
broadcast, Robert Montgomery, the movie 
actor-producer turned news commenta- 
tor who has been crusading against 
“the Prime Minister of the Under- 
world,” revived the demand for his de- 
portation. He called on Attorney Gen- 
eral J. Howard McGrath “to institute 
proceedings for the purpose of revoking 
Frank Costello’s admission to citizenship.” 

The Justice Department said it would 
look into the matter. 
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Acheson and the Hiss Case 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


ECRETARY Of State Acheson has im- 
paired his usefulness by his state- 
ment on the Hiss case. This appears to 
be almost the unanimous verdict in 
Washington, concurred in by many 
who at the same time found in his 
comment such praiseworthy personal 
qualities as courage, loyalty to his 
friends, and compassion. 
Whether the damage 
which Acheson has done to 
himself as a public official 
and to the policies with 
which he is identified is 
serious Or no more than tem- 
porary, it is too soon to be ® 
sure. Regret that he felt an 
inner compulsion to speak 
out as he did.is not confined 
to his personal admirers and 
to Democrats who fear that he has em- 
barrassed the Administration and their 
party. It is felt by many Republicans 
who have generally supported’a strong 
bipartisan policy for curbing Soviet- 
Communist expansion. They are deeply 
concerned about the revival of isola- 
tionism in the GOP. 

To the extent that Acheson has 
made himself more vulnerable politi- 
cally he has weakened his capacity to 
muster support for the policies for 
which he stands. With the possible ex- 
ception of China, these have been 
positive policies of opposition to So- 
viet-Communist aggression. Still more 
important, the Hiss case, if it becomes 
a political issue—and Acheson’s post- 
trial comment helped to make it one 
—will tend to obscure the really grave 
questions of foreign policy and na- 
tional security. 


HE sharpest Congressional criti- 
"Ti of Acheson immediately after 
his comment on the Hiss case came 
chiefly from the isolationist side. Sen. 
Homer Capehart of Indiana, who 
called for Acheson’s resignation, was 
against the Marshall plan and against 
military aid to our Allies overseas. Rep. 
Robert F. Rich of Pennsylvania, an- 
other who wants Acheson’s scalp, 
voted against aid to Greece and Tur- 
key, the Marshall plan, the continua- 
tion of the Marshall plan for a second 
year, and foreign military aid. His rec- 
ord on these critical tests is identical 
with that of Rep. Vito Marcantonio, 

Most of the members of both houses 





—Republicans as well as Democrats— 
who have supported effective measures 
against Soviet-Communist expansion 
kept silent. The chief exceptions were 
Sen. William F. Knowland, leading 
Senate critic of the State Department's 
China policy, and Sen. Karl E. Mundt, 
who has a special interest in the Hiss 
case because he was a mem- 
ber of the House Un-Ameri- 
can Activities Committee 
when it was first aired. 

At least one of the per- 
sonal characteristics shown 
by Acheson’s comments on 
Hiss—both last week and a 
year earlier when he was up 
for confirmation as Secretary 
of State—account .in large 
part for the hot water in 
which he finds himself with regard to 
China policy. That is his stubborn 
loyalty to his friends. China was lost, 
probably irretrievably, before Acheson 
became Secretary of State. Instead of 
focusing the attention of Congress and 
the public on the future, he undertook 
to. defend the China policies of his 
predecessors. He is still engaging in 
this fruitless debate—to the detriment 
not only of his own influence but of an 
effective program for stopping the 
Communist sweep in Asia at the outer 


borders of China. 


NDER cover of the tumult over past 

policy in China and over For- 
mosa, a majority of the Republicans 
and a substantial minority of Demo- 
crats in the House voted against aid 
to Korea. This vote was a serious blow 
to world confidence in the United 
States. The Acheson-Hiss issue may 
become an even better shield for those 
who shout against Communism but by 
their votes weaken the world anti- 
Soviet front. 

Just what Acheson was trying to say 
about Alger Hiss was not clear from 
his biblical citation. He will be called 
upon to clarify his attitude and will 
not find it éasy to avoid doing so. Un- 
til the “dust*has settled,” some of the 
more responsible members of both 
parties are suspending judgment on 
the effects of Acheson’s comment while 
wishing that, in this instance, he had 
not let his conscience or personal emo- 
tional dilemma take precedence over 
his great public responsibilities. 
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New Nations in an Ocean of Ferment 


In once imperial New Delhi on Jan. 
26, the last outward signs of the world’s 
most successful imperialism vanished. 
Down fluttered the British flag and up 
went a tricolor of saffron, white, and 
green. Indian officers replaced British 
insignia on their uniforms with the Asoka 
lion, named for a third-century Bud- 
dhist emperor. The sonorous strains of 
“God Save the King” gave way to “Jana- 
Gana-Mana” (The Mind of the People). 

In the marble Durbar Hall of the 
stately Government House, once the vice- 
roy’s palace, trumpets sounded a fan- 
fare. A dark man in a _high-collared 
black coat, white jodhpurs, and white 
cap mounted to the gilt throne. As his 
tiny, sari-clad wife and 30 of his chil- 
dren and grandchildren watched, Dr. 
Rajendra Prasad, a 65-year-old lawyer- 


scholar, took the oath as President of 
the Indian Republic. 

The “long, long day” of the white man 
in the East had already faded years be- 
fore. The descent from Kipling’s soldier 
heroes to Somerset Maugham’s neurotic 
planters outlined in fiction how swiftly 
it had gone. Thus for many spectators in 
New Delhi it was only yesterday that 
massed troops from all India had paid 
homage to their king-emperor, George V, 
at a great open-air durbar . . . only yester- 
day that a hard-eyed general named 
Kitchener was the commander and arche- 
type of the Indian Army .. . that fighting 
the Pathans on the Northwest Frontier 
was considered a dangerous but agreeable 
sport like pig-sticking . . . and not much 
beyond yesterday when the 1857 mutiny 
ended the rule of the “Governor and 





Company of Merchants of London Trad- 
ing Into the East Indies” which had been 
originally chartered by Queen Elizabeth. 

Now the white man has not only laid 
new states in place of the old colonies; 
he has also transferred to these fledgling 
nations the burden of defending Asia 
against the new and more insidiously 
powerful imperialism called Commu- 
nism, Can they do it? The answer may 
not come for another decade. But here 
are the current prospects in the nations, 
new and old, of South Asia: 


1—India: Prayers 


Prime Minister Jawaharlal Nehru’s So- 
cialist-inclined government has refused 
to take a stand against international 
Communism. It visualizes itself as a neu- 
tral moral force between two world-power 
blocs. Yet domestically it has clamped 
down hard on India’s 70,000 Commu- 
nists, jailing 3,000 to 4,000 of them. The 
Reds have been declining since they 





Prints from Culver 


It seemed only yesterday that the British broke the Indian mutiny and gloried in Northwest Frontier fighting ... 








Keystone 


... but the Kitchener type (center, seated) had vanished long before Lord Mountbatten became India’s last viceroy 
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turned against the Indian nationalists in 
1947 and adopted the orthodox Kremlin 
line under the leadership of Secretary 
General B. T. Ranadive, a Russian-trained 
Indian. 

However, India’s fantastic poverty and 
fantastic overpopulation make it a para- 
dise for the Marxist agitator. Nehru has 
plans, programs, and prayers for €co- 
nomic improvement. He has embarked 
on a Grow-More-Food drive which aims 
to eliminate the 10 per cent food deficit 
by 1951. He has obtained a $44,000,000 
World Bank loan and other Western help. 
But bedeviling India’s economic future is 
its fratricidal feud with Pakistan which 
has made both nations squander more 
than half their budgets on military ex- 
penses. 


2—Pakistan: Promise 


The Moslem dominion’s nationalism 
so far has been directed against New 
Delhi rather than Moscow. Pakistan has 
been battling India for control of the 
princely state of Kashmir. It also, unlike 
India, refused to follow London in de- 
valuing the rupee last September. Since 
then Pakistan has withheld its raw jute 
and cotton from Calcutta’s mills while 
India has withheld its coal from Pakistan. 

As it is, little real Communist danger 
is seen in the western, bigger part of 
Pakistan. After the Indian subcontinent 
was partitioned, most Communist agents 
concentrated on India rather than on 
Pakistan and Prime Minister Liaquat Ali 
Khan’s government has taken a strong 
stand against local Reds. 

But 1,000 miles away in East Pakistan, 
the Communist Party, with 6,000 mem- 
hers directed from Calcutta and inspired 
by Red inroads in neighboring Burma, is 
a more serious threat, especially among 
the Hindu minority. 


3—Ceylon: Pleasing 


In Southern Asia’s smallest nation 
nearly “every prospect pleases,” as in the 
hymn written about it. Its local Commu- 
nists are so widely split among them- 
selves that three hues of Reds (two of 
them Trotskyites) are represented in the 
council of Colombo, the capital city. As 
a tight little isle, the Buddhist dominion 
is more protected from Communist in- 
roads than are the continental nations. 
Besides, its comeback into tea, rubber, 
and other world markets makes it, 
uniquely, a dollar earner. 


4—Burma: Chaos 


There is little but the mountains and 
the jungles to prevent the Chinese Reds 
from marching across Burma to Rangoon, 
Prime Minister Thakin Nu’s Socialist gov- 
ernment already is all but powerless to 
cope with no fewer than four revolting 
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factions: (1) Than Tun’s 200,000 White 
Flag Communists, alias the “Burma Com- 
munist Party”; (2) Thakin Soe’s rival 
100,000 Red Flag Communists, alias the 
“Communist Party (Burma)”; (3) the 
bandit-ridden People’s Volunteer Organi- 
zation, a pro-Communist rabble of sev- 
eral hundred thousand which emerged 
from Aung Sang’s wartime resistance 
army, and (4) the well-armed, well- 
trained Karen tribesmen, staunchly anti- 
Communist, who have looted the public 
treasury and fed off the countryside to 
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power by exiling his onetime henchman, 
Lt. Gen. Luang Kach Songgram, “the 
pamphleteering general” who had written 
that Communism was compatible with 
Thailand’s Buddhism. 


6—Indo-China: Danger 


Indo-China is threatened by the Soviet 
Union’s recognition on Jan. 31 of the 
Moscow-trained revolutionist Ho Chi 
Minh, already recognized by Communist 
China. American officials, however, are 
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The Cockpit of Asia: Can nationalism keep out Communism? 


set up their own Karen state under 
leader Saw Ba U Gyi. 
Intensely nationalist Burma, unlike 


India, Pakistan, and Ceylon, seceded from 
the British Commonwealth in 1948 before 
its government was strong enough to pre- 
vent anarchy. Now the Commonwealth 
nations are seeking to help Burma help 
itself so that its rice exports can be tripled 
to reach their prewar level. 


5—Thailand: Pawn 


As its neighbors go, so goes Thailand. 
Thailand (“Land of the Free”) has made 
itself the longest-lived independent na- 
tion in Southern Asia by swinging with 
the tide. Should Burma and Indo-China 
go Red, Thailand might well compromise 
with Communism. 

So far, the rightist dictatorship of 
Prime Minister Marshal Luang Pibul 
Songgram, a Japanese collaborator in 
wartime, has stood up against Thailand’s 
two fairly strong Communist elements 
and against its 3,000,000 economically 
strong “Overseas Chinese” who here, as 
elsewhere in Southeast Asia, form a po- 
tential fifth column for Communist China. 
On Jan. 28 the marshal solidified his 


keeping their fingers crossed. Recent re- 
ports give cause for some optimism. Ho’s 
troops have been defeated in several en- 
gagements. The pacified area in the Red 
River delta around Hanoi, close to Com- 
munist China’s borders, is being expanded 
gradually. Desperate Red efforts to make 
capital out of student riots in Saigon are 
meeting with very feeble response. 

The French-sponsored regime of Bao 
Dai in Viet Nam is growing in prestige. 
Bao Dai himself has acquired sufficient 
authority and leadership to cope with 
rivalries in his own camp. He was further 
strengthened by the French National 
Assembly’s approval on Jan. 29 of the 
eleven-month-old agreement with Viet 
Nam, as well as of similar treaties giving 
widespread domestic sovereignty to the 
more stable Indo-Chinese kingdoms of 
Laos and Cambodia. 

The Assembly’s 401-193 vote, over 
French Communist opposition, paved the 
way for American recognition of Bao 
Dai, to whom Ambassador-at-Large 
Philip C. Jessup last week conveyed Sec- 
retary of State Dean Acheson’s hopes for 
“the closest relations.” The United States 
now is pressing France to: (1) transfer 
Viet Nam from the Overseas Possessions 
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Ministry to the Foreign 
Ministry, (2) permit it 
unlimited diplomatic rep- 
resentation, and (3) for- 
mally pledge further con- 
cessions, 


7—Indies: Revolt 


While fighting for ex- 
istence against the Dutch 
in 1948, the Indonesian 
nationalists suppressed an 
attempted Stalinist 
putsch and executed its 
leaders, including ex- 
Premier Amir Sjahriffu- 
din. Since then the Krem- 
lin brand of Communists 
have not recovered, al- 
though the dissident 
Reds of Tan Malakka 
have been a nuisance. 

The problem of the 
United States of Indone- 
sia is to control such 
guerrillas as “Turk” Wes- 
terling (see page 31) and 
revive its strife-torn econ- 
omy. Working against 
Communism are: (1) In- 
donesia’s Mohammedan 
religion, (2) the com- 
munal ownership of much 
of its land, and (3) the 
water moat cutting it off from the main- 
land. However, as if to jump this moat, 
Moscow on Jan. 25 offered to send diplo- 
matic representatives to the Jakarta gov- 
ernment which only a month earlier it 
had been calling a “Dutch puppet.” 


8—The Philippines: Shaky 


The American-protected show window 
of democracy in the Far East still is har- 
ried by 20,000 to 30,000 Hukbalahap 
guerrillas organized by the Communist 
Luis Taruc in Central Luzon. But Filipino 
nationalism, buttressed by the nation’s 
Catholic religion, is viewed as the anti- 
dote to Communism—provided the repub- 
lic can maintain its economic stability. 

Whereas neighboring nations have suf- 
fered from a postwar scarcity of Western 
economic support, the Philippines eco- 
nomics now are temporarily shaky be- 
cause American aid is tapering off. From 
Johns Hopkins Hospital in Baltimore, 
President Elpidio Quirino last week 
broadcast this message to Manila: “The 
most important problem facing us is the 
stabilization of our national economy.” 
His government has already imposed ex- 
port and exchange controls. 





Significance 


Reports reaching Washington from 
Moscow warn that the prolonged Soviet 
negotiations with the Chinese may now 
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Japanese Huckster: Carrying a sign advertis- 
ing the “Crane and Turtle Bar for Everybody,” 
a Tokyo publicity man staggers drunkenly 
along the Ginza, occasionally taking a long swig 
from his water-filled sake bottle. Here he reels 
past a billboard proclaiming a hangover cure. 


concern laying the groundwork for a 
concerted Sino-Soviet drive into South 
Asia. These reports stress that in their 
dealings with the Western Powers Soviet 
officials have become recklessly overbear- 
ing and that the indignities heaped on 
Americans in Moscow and in the satellite 
countries may be taken as signs that the 
Soviets are switching from mere contain- 
ment of capitalism to their traditional 
policy of world revolution. In support of 
the possibility of a South Asia drive other 
observers quote the secret protocols to the 
Molotov-Ribbentrop 1939 agreements de- 
claring that “Soviet aspirations center 
south of the national territory in the direc- 
tion of the Indian Ocean” and that “the 
area south of Batum and Baku forms the 
center of the Soviet Union’s aspirations.” 

Anguished appeals for aid have al- 
ready reached Washington from two op- 
posite ends of the Asian continent. The 
Iranian Government has warned that 
without immediate American military as- 
sistance its army would be in no position 
to resist an aggressor. The Iranians have 
every reason for concern. Soviet Ambas- 
sador Ivan Sadchikov has suddenly re- 
turned to Teheran after an absence of 
nine months. Apparently authentic re- 
ports stress that the neighboring Afghans 
have received Soviet arms. With India 
and other South Asia states preoccupied 
with their own troubles, Teheran sees no 
effective allies in case of a Soviet attack. 

Similar warnings have been addressed 
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to Washington from Thailand. The Thai 
are convinced that Burma is next on the 
list of Soviet objectives with their coun- 
try to follow in rapid succession. They, 
too, ask for immediate shipments of 
arms. Their gold has already been trans- 
ferred to the United States to finance 
military purchases. 

The State Department is groping for 
an over-all strategy to meet a Soviet 
move into South Asia. Some ECA aid is 
available for Indonesia and Indo-China; 
some funds will also be forthcoming for 
military aid to Iran. But the only weapon 
now available for emergency use is the 
unexpended $75,000,000 appropriation 
earmarked for “the general area of 
China.” Seasoned observers believe that 
this amount is already too little. They 
think it also will come too late by the 
time that the State Department Far 
Eastern experts make up their minds 
what they want done with it. 


GUERRILLAS: 


The Terrible Turk 


Mix equal portions of Lawrence of 
Arabia and John Dillinger, add a pinch of 
Don Quixote and a dash of Popeye, call 
the cauldron’s contents “Turk” Wester- 
ling. That was the picture which emerged 
last week—depending on the point of 
view—of the man who was the scourge or 
the Robin Hood of the new United States 
of Indonesia. 

A barrel-chested ex-professional wres- 
tler in Istanbul, R. P. P. Westerling was 
born 30 years ago of a Dutch father and 
a Turkish mother. He enlisted in the 
Dutch Army-in-Exile, was landed by 
glider in the Netherlands, and became a 
member of Earl Mountbatten’s bodyguard 
in Burma. Sent to Indonesia after V-J 
Day, he utilized his Commando training 
against the “Black Crows” and other rev- 
olutionists in Sumatra. One night he re- 
putedly put on a black suit covering him 
from head to foot (except for eyeholes), 
hiked 5 miles through the jungle, swam 
a river, entered a bandit’s house, dragged 
the terrified bandit back to camp, gave 
him five minutes to pray, and then be- 
headed him. He later placed the head on 
the bandit’s doorstep with this note: “The 
Black Buffalo has struck. Do not mis- 
behave.” 

The Legend: Similar stories filled out 
the Westerling legend. Supposedly he 
had (1) thrown three men through a 
Scottish tavern window; (2) kept a 
shrunken human head and a doll’s car- 
riage in his Indonesian headquarters; 
(3) promoted himself without leave 
from second lieutenant to captain; (4) 
collected a menagerie of dogs, - birds, 
apes, and a giant python; and (5) learned 
the Koran better than a village ben- 
ghulu (priest). 

“Demobbed” from the Dutch Army 


February 6, 1950 





Puerto Rico is the scene of a spectacular achievement in post-war economic recovery. 
In just five years, OPERATION BOOTSTRAP has attracted over fifty widely diver- 
sified industries; launched the world’s largest single housing project of 10,000 small 
| homes at Puerto Nuevo; embarked on a multiple hydro-steam electric power program 
| and a $25,000,000 water supply and sanitation system for the Island's 77 communities; 
increased its school, hospital and health services; and furthered a $25,000,000 a year 
island paradise tourist program by completing the magnificent 300-room Caribe 
Hilton Hotel — which joins a fast growing skyline served by 232 Otis elevators. 


JOHN BULL DOES IT AGAIN. 


England has had the fastest Escalators 

in the world since 1930. Now it has the 
longest. Two of them — 170 feet long with a 
rise of 85 feet — for the new tunnels under 
the River Tyne. One is for pedestrians. 
The other, of all things, is for bicyclists! 





HOTEL MAN WITH A HALO. 


Guests can’t help praising the velvety- 
smooth riding elevators in the Biltmore 
Hotel, New York. There’s scarcely any 
sensation of movement since the elevators 
have been modernized by Otis. 











HOSPITAL ELEVATORS? 


They're mighty important in emergencies. 
That’s why 3,749 hospital elevators are 

on Otis maintenance. Service is dependable. 
The equipment is always in excellent condi- 
tion. And management can stop worrying 
about lengthy shutdowns and unexpected 
bills. Everything's covered by a flat monthly 
service charge. 259 Otis offices are ready 

to handle maintenance — anywhere! 








ELEVATOR COMPANY 


Home Office: 260 11th Ave., New York 1, N. Ye 
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European 


“Turk” Westerling: Hero or villain? 


after brutally crushing a Celebes revolt, 
Westerling gathered round him some 
10,000 fighting men, including deserting 
red-capped Indonesian parachutists and 
green-capped Dutch Commandos. His 
avowed aim was to preserve the inde- 
pendence of Pasundan (West Java) from 
the Indonesian Republic within the 
United States of Indonesia. He won the 
support of the fanatical Moslem Darul 
Islam movement and the Trotskyite dis- 
ciples of the executed Tan Malakka as 
leader of the Angatan Perang Ratu Adil 
(Militia of War of the Queen of Justice 
and Wisdom) in West Java. 

Last week Westerling’s private army 
swooped out of the Javanese jungles and 
captured the cool, modern resort city of 
Bandung, Indonesia’s third biggest, in 
less time than it takes to eat a rijsttafel 
dinner at the city’s Grand Hotel Preanger. 
His battle-hardened guerrillas killed some 
60 teen-age Indonesian recruits while 
Dutch troops, being concentrated there 
for evacuation to The Netherlands, re- 
mained in their barracks in accordance 
with Dutch-Indonesian agreements. A 
few hours later, the guerrillas vanished, 
leaving the Dutch and Indonesians to 
blame each other. 

Premier Mohammed Hatta of the 
United States of Indonesia declared: 
“Westerling is more than a rebel. He is 
an enemy. We do not know where West- 
erling is, but we will certainly try to ar- 
rest him.” Although Indonesia did arrest 
Premier Anwar Tojokroaminoto of West 
Java, Westerling added insult to injury. 
He sent his troops to raid a police post in 
downtown Jakarta (Batavia), Indonesia’s 
capital, while Premier Hatta was address- 
ing a celebration of India’s independence 
only three blocks away. Turk himself 
was interviewed by a United Press corre- 
spondent “somewhere in West Java.” 
Wearing a white polo shirt, khaki pants, 
gold ring, and gold wrist watch, he 
warned that large-scale fighting would 
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soon break out in West Java. “I will not 
stand idly by watching a small clique 
dominate a free Indonesia,” cried Wester- 
ling. “I know I’m going to win.” 


JAPAN: 


Grooming a Princess 


As the newspaper headlined the story, 
it sounded startling: HIROHITO DAUGHTER 
BETROTHED TO CLERK. News-agency dis- 
patches identified the lucky man as a 
“$20-a-month clerk, son of a Shinto 
priest.” His name was Toshimichi Takat- 
sukasa, and he blushingly admitted his 
engagement to Hirohito’s second sur- 
viving daughter. Actually 26-year-old 
Takatsukasa was entitled by the most 
ancient and rigid traditions to marry the 
princess. 

Since the twelfth céntury five noble 
families called the Gosekke (five helping 
families) have supplied brides for Jap- 
anese emperors. The only exception was 
the present empress who is the daughter 
of Prince Kanin. As the son of Prince 
Nobutsuke, head of a Gosekke family and 
chief priest of the famous Meiji Shrine in 
Tokyo, Toshimichi Takatsukasa was well 
qualified to marry Kazu-Ko Taka-No- 
Miya (No-Miya means princess). 

Princess Kazu-Ko Taka is reported to 
be the most amiable member of the royal 
family and the empress’s favorite daugh- 
ter. She is also reported, like all the 
royal progeny, to be very hard-working 
and especially proficient at music (she 
plays the piano), arithmetic, and cal- 
ligraphy. She is unroyally athletic and 
fond of both tennis and riding. 


GERMANY: 


Specter of Unemployment 


More than 200,000 Western Germans 
lost their jobs in the first two weeks of 
January. By last week 1,783,142 were 
unemployed—11 per cent of the labor 
force—and the figure was expected to 
reach 2,000,000 by the middle of this 


-month. The Bonn government appointed 


a Cabinet committee to investigate the 
problem. But Bonn had little or no pow- 
er to remedy the two chief causes of un- 
employment: (1) the lack of investment 
capital to rebuild industry and (2) the 
refugees who poured in from the Soviet 
zone at the rate of 1,000 a day. 


ECA: 
Spaak on Ice 


American efforts to promote the ap- 
pointment of former Belgian Premier 
Paul-Henri Spaak as head of the Organ- 
ization for European Economic Coopera- 
tion seemed ended last week. The Brit- 
ish, who early last month grudgingly 


accepted the proposal under American 
pressure, are now determined to block 
Spaak’s appointment. Last week, the Brit- 
ish went so far as to suggest it was now 
up to the State Department to ask Spaak 
to withdraw his candidacy. The State 
Department, which only recently suc- 
ceeded in getting Spaak’s consent, was 
mildly embarrassed. 

While the British have consistently 
opposed the appointment of an OEEC 
superman, their bitter reaction to Spaak 
is of recent origin. In an article published 
by The London Daily Telegraph, Spaak 
criticized the British Government for 
holding back on European integration 
and for its failure to assume the leader- 
ship expected of it. A few days earlier 
Spaak in person gave the same argu- 
ments in a Philadelphia speech. The 
British Cabinet was willing to overlook 
Spaak’s Philadelphia declarations. But, 
against the background of the general 
election, the Belgian statesman’s criticism 
lavishly displayed in an important oppo- 
sition newspaper was more than the 
Labor ministers were prepared to take. 

The United States Government, hav- 
ing consistently encouraged the former 
Belgian Premier, now stresses that it 
never insisted on any particular person- 
ality as long as one is appointed to head 
the OEEC. The British have suggested 
Foreign Minister Dirk U. Stikker of the 





Acme 
Hirohito’s daughter learned house- 
keeping in preparation for marriage 


Newsweek, February 6, 1950 
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You should know about 


THESE PEOPLE! 


Meet six owners of America’s Steel companies. They bought steel stocks and 


therefore are investors. Surprised to see they are typical Americans? Don’t be... 


for the steel industry’s half million stockholders are all people like 


NORMAN F. MEULLEN, Aerodyna- 
micist of Buffalo, N. Y. declares... 
“T own stock in a steel company and 
to me this means an investment in 
America. America’s strength is in 
private industry and industry's 
strength lies with its investors’’. 


The stockholders who own the 
shares of the 247 different steel com- 
panies in this country helped to 
create this industry. Today Amer- 
ica’s steel plants have 53% of the 
world’s steel producing capacity. 

Steel stockholders’ returns have 
been steady but not large in the past 


AMERICAN IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE 


and many own fewer than 10 shares. 


these. Average ownership is less than 75 shares each 


HELEN M. F. PRICE, housewife and 
farmer, Sellersville, Pa. writes . . . ““My 
steel stocks mean security of income 
since my husband's death. The savings 
of our young working years are sup- 
porting me in my declining years”. 


Mrs. A. H. SHANNON, homemaker of 
Newton Centre, Mass. states . . . ‘“own- 
ing stock in steel companies means 
that my investment and the income 
received is of vital importance to me”. 


few years. Much of steel’s earnings 
have gone into expansion in the 
form of new plants, machines and 
equipment. The steel industry is 
keeping pace with and ahead of the 
country’s growth and demands. This 
benefits all Americans. 


Steel works for EVERYONE 
























MARGARET ANN STEVENS, Middletown, Ohio 
housewife says ... “I am interested in the con- 
veniences of modern steel household equipment 
as well as the security afforded in steel stocks’’. 





EucLip M. KATSULOs, 
restaurant owner in 
Middletown, Ohio says 
... ‘I’m proud to own 
shares in a steel company 
which plays such an im- 
portant factor in this 
America, which I appre- 
ciate so very, very much’”’, 








WILLIAM A. ADER, New York City merchant believes 
... I own steel company stock and to me this means 
my savings have the same protection as if they were 
invested in any other business”. 


350 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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increases typing production... slashes office costs! 






















Here’s valuable news on how you can increase your typing 
production! Yes, anywhere from 10% to 50% is possible with the new 
Remington Electri-conomy—the new electric typewriter 

that turns out more work, better work in less time and with less effort. 
The Electri-conomy is scientifically designed to meet all your 

typing requirements with greater ease, greater speed and greater 
accuracy. Mail the coupon below for detailed information on 


how you can start saving today .. . the Remington Electri-conomy way! 


Copyright 1950 by Remington Rand Inc, 


MAKE THE lerfri-comomy Test IN YOUR OFFICE TODAY 











For your needs 
we have no reason 

to recommend anything but ; 
the right machines and systems. | REMINGTON ELECTRI-CONOMY REMINGTON KMC REMINGTON NOISELESS 
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We make them all 
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ALL-NEW REMINGTON PERSONAL 


THE FIRST NAME 
IN TYPEWRITERS 


Remington Rand, Dept. TE-4, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 10 
[] Send me FREE copy of “Electric Typing vs. Manual.” 

C1 Please arrange to have your representative call to per- 
form the FREE Electri-conomy Test in my office — without 
obligation, of course. 
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Netherlands for the job. The whole prob- 
lem is scheduled for a lively discussion at 
the forthcoming meeting of the OEEC 
consultative group. 


FRANCE: 


Reds on a Rampage 


In the French National Assembly last 
week Jeannette Vermeersch, wife of the 
Communist leader Maurice Thorez and 
a deputy herself, twice thumbed her 
nose at Defense Minister René Pleven. 
The uproar that followed was riotous 
even by the standards of French legisla- 
tors. Communist deputies charged 
Pleven; non-Communists charged them. 
Desks collapsed in the scrimmage. Fight- 
ing spread to the visitors’ galleries, while 
gongs and sirens clanged and screamed 
and guards rushed in to restore order. 

The incident highlighted a wave of 
Communist violence. For once, there was 
no pretense of strikes for higher wages. 
Workers were told bluntly that this was 
an integrated effort to (1) sabotage the 
“dirty war” in Indo-China and (2) pre- 
vent American arms to implement the 
Atlantic Pact from reaching Europe. 

Marseille dockers obediently refused 
to load munitions on an Italian ship 
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destined for Indo-China. In Nantes 600 
dockers refused to touch military maté- 
riel. Seamen delayed a ship’s departure 
for 24 hours at Le Havre. In the Paris 
suburb of Sévres a mob attempted to sack 
a freight car loaded with military equip- 
ment. In St. Nazaire, riots against the 
visit of a United States destroyer forced 
gendarmerie to seize the port. 

Riot H@: The disturbances were di- 
rected from the headquarters in Marseille 
of the Sailors and Dockers International, 
led by the tough, resourceful André 
Freyssinet. The chief agitator was the 
little-known but powerful Michel Baudin, 
secretary-general of the General Federa- 
tion of Port and Dock Workers. Millions 
of francs in Cominform funds were spent 
on payments of 1,000 francs ($2.85) a 
day to dockers refusing to unload ships 
blacklisted in Communist pamphlets and 
placards. 

Faced with overt insurrection, the 
French Government took its boldest step 
since the war in dealing with the Com- 
munists. The Cabinet and President Vin- 
cent Auriol together ordered striking 
dockers automatically fired and troops 
called in to carry out their work. Factory 
owners were warned of penalties if they 
permitted Communist agitators to slow 
up or suspend work on military supplies. 




















Krokodil Tears: In the United States the unemployed sleep in the 
streets, workers are on strike, and families are undernourished for 
want of eggs at $2 a dozen, coffee at $5, milk at $1, and doughnuts at 
$8. But the most pitiable sight is the sorrow of little children now 
that all the schools in the United States are closed—as the Russian 
satirical magazine Krokodil shows its readers in these sketches. 
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On the House 


The Paris restaurant, the Tour d’Ar- 
gent, Owes its world renown to (a) its 
pressed duck and other gastronomic spe- 
cialties, (b) its cellar of first-rate wines, 
and (c) its lordly location, a glass-en- 
closed top floor on the Quai de la Tour- 
nelle, providing the customers with a 
mighty sweep of Paris from Sacré Coeur 
to Notre Dame Cathedral. Window tables 
are in greatest demand on those special 
holidays when the cathedral turns on its 
floodlights and the lacy Gothic stone 
stands out in silver radiance against the 
night sky. 

Last week the Tour d’Argent’s pro- 
prietor, Claude Terrail, handed his com- 
petitors a lesson in business enterprise. 
By an agreement reached between Ter- 
rail and the Paris municipal government, 
the cathedral will henceforth be lighted 
every Sunday night at the restaurant’s ex- 
pense—about $30 an hour. The idea of 
making the lighting a permanent Sunday 
attraction dawned on Terrail on Christ- 
mas Eve when he ran a special celebra- 
tion for Orson Welles—to repay the actor 
for a Hollywood celebration in Terrail’s 
honor. The Paris city council consented 
to turn the lights on if the Tour d’Argent 
paid the bills. 

Impressed by Terrail’s enterprise, the 
managers of business establishments in 
the neighborhood of other points of in- 
terest—the Opéra, the Vendéme column, 
and the Arc de Triomphe—are consider- 
ing asking the city to light up these 
monuments at their expense. 


BRITAIN: 


The Tory Program 


In the library of his country home in 
Kent, Winston Churchill, wearing his fa- 
miliar siren suit, put the final editorial 
polish on the Conservative platform for 
the Feb. 23 British general election. It 
appeared last week as a 22-page pam- 
phlet called “This Is the Road.” 

The platform planks echoed familiar 
Tory promises to continue and “improve” 
the welfare state while undoing controls 
and some nationalization, to maintain full 
employment, and lower taxes by cutting 
the budget 10 per cent. 

The most politically dangerous econo- 
my the Conservatives proposed was a cut 
in the $1,295,280,000 yearly food subsi- 
dies. They called the present program 
“indiscriminate” because “those who need 
it least get as much as those who need it 
most.” Instead, they proposed “compen- 
sating increases” in “family allowances, 
pensions, and other social benefits . . . 
to those most affected” by the price of 
food. 

Socialists gleefully accused the Tories 
of proposing total “abolition” of subsidies. 
“Apparently the Conservative Party will 


Newsweek, February 6, 1950 
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in every job! 








ORRECT, comfortable seating of- 

ten plays a big part in increasing 
production and decreasing clerical 
costs. For whatever his position, the 
office worker sits most of every busi- 
ness day. 

How alert he feels— how much he 
gets done— may well depend upon 
his chair. 

That’s why Shaw-Walker has pio- 
neered ‘“‘time-engineered”’ chairs for 
every type of office job. Chairs that 
position you for efficient work, yet 
give restful, healthful body support. 

Only Shaw-Walker could design 
these chairs. For they are born of 
fifty years’ experience in serving and 
equipping American business. 

And there are Shaw-Walker desks, 
files, fireproof cabinets, systems, in- 
dexes and supplies — 4,000 different 


items—each ‘“‘time-engineered”’ for the 
needs of every job and worker. 

If you are setting up a new busi- 
ness or merely wish to modernize 


worn, out-dated offices, be sure to use 
Shaw-Walker equipment through- 
out. It will help you make the most 
of every minute, every working day! 


@ Arm and shoulder 
comfort. ea Ny 


@ Seat correctly 


with pleasant wood— 
touching no metal. Tr 


PACKED WITH IDEAS FOR STRETCHING OFFICE TIME! 


Organize now for greater sales effort and lower operating cost! A wealth 
of ideas on “time-engineered ” office systems and equipment. 36 pages! 
Many color illustrations! Just off the press! Write today on business 
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letterhead to: Shaw-Walker, Muskegon 10, Michigan. 


“Built Likea 
Skyscraper” 





CHAW-WALKER ) 


@ Convex curve back 

eo support ...lets spine 
relax without slump- 
ing. 


® Correct height and 
shape to assure leg 
comfort ... freedom 
from tension. 





Largest Exclusive Makers of Office Furniture 


and Filing Equipment in the World 


Executive Offices at Muskegon, Michigan 


Branches and Exclusive Dealers in All Principal Cities 





The Grumman MALLARD 


In two hours this new, 1950 GRUMMAN MALLARD 
will be almost four hundred miles away from the 
City on the Bay! The only executive aircraft to 
combine the speed of a land plane with the ver- 
satility of an amphibian, the MALLARD is de- 
pended upon by today’s corporations for swift 
transportation to places where things are hap- 
pening. Its exterior sleekness is matched by 
interior appointments which provide luxurious 
comfort for eight passengers. 


GRUMMAN AIRCRAFT ENGINEERING CORPORATION 


BETHPAGE, LONG ISLAND, NEW YORK 
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Black Star 


Mad Hatter?T he Parisian coif- 
feur Antonio, inspired by La 
Fontaine's fables, created these 
hare and rat bonnets to be worn, 
once only, at a gala London fete. 


be happy to see an increase in the cost 
of living,” wrote Morgan Phillips, Labor 
Party secretary, in The London Daily 
Herald. The jump from subsidized to 
realistic prices would be: 

> Bread—13 to 20 cents a loaf. 

> Bacon—31 to 48 cents a pound. 

> Butter—21 to 42 cents a pound. 

> Eggs—42 to 60 cents a dozen. 

> Milk—11 to 15 cents a quart. 

Here, the Socialists believed, they had 
at last an issue that would win back those 
housewives who have shifted to the Con- 
servatives in exasperation over rationing 
and shortages. 


(Queue-topia 


For the sixth time in nearly 26 years 
the members of the Conservative Party 
club in Woodford on the northeast edge 
of London chose Winston Churchill as 
their candidate for Parliament last week. 
He rewarded them with a speech flash- 
ing the familiar wit, fire, and spleen that 
many thought lost the 1945 election for 
the Tories. Sample: “The Socialist dream 
is no longer Utopia but Queue-topia.” 


No Great Loss... 


Freddie Mills lost nore than his world 
light-heavyweight championship when 
Joey Maxim of the United States knocked 
him out in London last week (see page 
78). The British boxer also lost five front 
teeth. When he came to, Mills grinned 
and commented upon the Socialist na- 
tional-health plan: “At least I can get 
new teeth for nothing.” 


Newsweek 
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Stalin and Russian Swaddling Clothes 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


o those of us who are fascinated by 

the study of the Russian character, 
a new book published in London has 
brought some fresh ideas. It is called 
“The People of Great Russia: A Psy- 
chological Study,” and in it Geoffrey 
Gorer, an anthropologist who has 
published studies of several societies, 
including “The Americans— 
a study in national charac- 
ter,” offers a truly original 
theory. 

He suggests that the 
Russian practice of swad- 
dling babies for the first 
nine months or so of their 
lives may offer a clue to the 
character of the people. 
The co-author, Dr. John 
Rickman, president of the 
British Institute of Psychoanalysis, con- 
tributes much supporting information 
on Russian behavior based on his ob- 
servations as a member of the Quaker 
Relief Unit before and during the 
Bolshevik revolution. 


HE theory is only advanced as a 
‘Tae and not a total explanation of 
Russian character. Gorer, however, 
makes some very pretty deductions 
from it. One of them is that swaddling 
may explain the Russian “avalanche 
complex,” the tendency to swing from 
tremendous rage to tremendous exu- 
berance. Most of the time the child is 
unable to move a muscle; then, at 
nursing time it is completely unswad- 
dled and indulges the twin joys of 
feeding and movement. 

The theory also suggests explana- 
tions for some of the characteristic 
Russian attitudes toward leadership 
and authority. In the first place, the 
only kind of authority respected must 
be firm and stern. In the second place, 
and more intriguing, the swaddled in- 
fant is absolutely dependent on an 
outside authority to such an extent 
that he identifies himself with it. 

Ergo, according to Gorer, the Rus- 
sian not only demands and always has 
demanded a Leader but also identifies 
himself with that Leader in a very 
special way. He is the repository of 
the Truth, and hence the personifica- 
tion of the national conscience. The 
czar was called “Little Father” and 
in these years of his deification the 
same term sometimes is used for 





Stalin. This author shows, however, 
that the true relationship is nearer 
that of mother-infant than father- 
infant. 

Gorer only presents a_ tentative 
theory and as theory it might be filed 
in the “edification and amusement” 
compartment except that there has re- 
cently been a rather strik- 
ing demonstration that some 
of it corresponds to fact. 

I found this evidence in 
one of the eulogies of Stalin 
on his 70th birthday last 
Dec. 21 in an article ap- 
pearing in the weekly mag- 
azine New Times under the 
title, “Stalin Is Our Con- 
science.” The burden of this 
piece was that Stalin in- 
spires the worker to work harder, 
gives confidence to the political 
leader, courage to the soldier, and 
in general is the focal point for the 
national spirit, for the sense of “one- 
ness” which distinguishes the Russian 
more than most people. 

Two quotations typify the very atti- 
tude Geoffrey Gorer described in his 
swaddling theory: “For almost a third 
of a century Soviet people hear within 
them a new inner voice, have evolved 
an inner reflex to their behavior, 
which differs from the old customary 
conception of conscience .. . For us, 
Soviet people, Stalin, his personality, 
is the incarnation of our conscience.” 
The other represents the mother- 
infant theme: “All of our people who 
have seen and heard Stalin tell how 
they experienced an access of confi- 
dence, how, under the influence of 
Stalin’s kindliness, there awakened in 
them faith in their abilities, faith in 
a bright future, and secure happiness 
for the people.” 


E outsiders are wrong, the article 
\\ says, to think Russians confess 
because of police pressure; they con- 
fess because they cannot bear the 
stigma of sin against the national con- 
science as personified in Stalin. That, 
incidentally, has always been my own 
feeling about confessions at the Soviet 
purge trials. For, whether or not the 
sentiment started in swaddling clothes, 
this peculiar identification between 
people and leader is a massive Russian 
reality. 
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“Don’t go in there, Mac. He doesn’t 
put Angostura in his Manhattans!” 
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AROMATIC BITTERS 


MAKES BETTER DRINKS 
39 
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REVERSE WHEN THIS 
POWERFUL PLOW CUTS THROUGH DRIFTS 
3 TIMES ITS HEIGHT. ENGAGING A 
CLUTCH, SETS AUGER SCREWS TO 































SCOOPING IN SNOW. A HUGE FAN . 
BLOWS IT HIGH OVERHEAD... PILES , 
IT 200 FEET AWAY. THE CLUTCH, MADE 


BY B-W5 ROCKFORD CLUTCH, DOESN'T 
SLIP EVEN UNDER THE PRESSURE OF 
TONS OF SNOW, 
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GETS 1400 MILES FREE “DRIVING MONTHLY! 


E WALLACE ALLRED, MILLION-MILE DRIVER OF SAN FRANCISCO 
quéezé Tare THE GREATEST KNOWN ECONOMY INA PUTS 6000 MILES A MONTH ON HIS CAR. |400 OF THOSE 








HOME FURNACE IS ACHIEVED IN B-W’s : 
HEAT AND Hie L |. NORGE HEAT UNIT HOTGases FROM THE AUrowae OVERORIVE: THIS SaNious B-W WARICER CEM 
HEP ye FUE™ “auRNiNa FUEL, INSTEAD OF PASSING INTO TR 0 : 
THE ', SINGLE CHAMBER, ARE SQUEEZED THROUGH ANSMISSION, OFFERED ON 10 LEADING MAKES OF ff 
SEVERAL CHAMBERS OF DIMINISHING SIZE. BY SUCH LINIQUE SARS LETS THE ENGINE RUN 307% SLOWER, DRIVE 30, 
COMPRESSION , THE MAXIMUM HEAT 15 EXTRACTED. GINE DOES ONLY 21; DRIVE 60, IT DOES 42. 


185 PRODUCTS 
IW ALL ARE MADE BY 


BORG-WARNER | ' 













































TURNING FURNACES INTO’ PENNY-PINCHERS ” 
_.. FUELING FIRE-TIPPED FLIERS... 
HELPING MINING MONSTERS CHEW FASTER! 


; IN SO MANY WAYS, B-W INGENUITY AND SKILL TOUCH 
THE LIFE OF ALMOST EVERY AMERICAN EVERY DAY.* 


FOR EXAMPLE: \9 OUT OF THE 20 MAKES OF MOTORCARS CONTAIN 
ESSENTIAL PARTS BY BORG-WARNER. EVERY COMMERCIAL 
PLANE AND MANY SHIPS AFLOAT HAVE ABOARD VITAL B-W 
EQUIPMENT. 9 OUT OF 10 FARMS SPEED FOOD PRODUCTION WITH 
B-W EQUIPPED IMPLEMENTS. AND MILLIONS ENJOY THE 
OUTSTANDING ADVANTAGES OF B-W HOME EQUIPMENT AND 
APPLIANCES. 
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sees“ = “SHOE SOLE 
WEARS FOR 
3000 MILES! 


MAILMAN. H.W.PALMER, GARY, INDIANA , HAS WORN 
QUT 7 LEATHER SOLES ON HIS RIGHT SHOE . BUT THE 
ORIGINAL, SUPER-DURABLE SOLE ON HIS LEFT SHOE 









G IS STILL GOING STRONG. DEVELOPED BY B-WS MARSON, 
THIS SOLE, MADE WITH “MARBON 8000 RESIN* IS 
WATERPROOF, NON-SLIP, WONT MARK FLOORS. 
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THERE'S NO MOTOR 

INSIDE THIS 
- HELICOPTER / THE 

ROTOR |S WHIRLED BY TWO 
TINY PULSE-JeT ENGINES. RIDING 
THE VERY TIPS OF THE BLADES. THESE JETS, 
FUELED THROUGH A SPECIAL PUMP BUILT BY 
Hy B-w's PESCO, ENABLE THIS PLANE TO 
LIFT TWICE ITS OWN WEIGHT. 










































y) pracon ING MAGIC / 
‘a got ow esT IN ee COAL 
R° NEW A NEW WAV... ELIMINATES 


S THE DANGEROUS BLASTING. 
MOVING ITS RIP-TOOTHED SF, 


HEAD...UP, DOWN, SIDE-TOSIDE.. Ag 
THIS REVOLUTIONARY MACHINE 





<\ } CHEWS OUT 2 TONS A MINUTE. 

COAL SLITHERS DOWN ITS ? - 
y: BACK ON REVOLVING CHAINS,  AQBRig Pay NN gags Ly 4 
5(0, POWERED THROUGH Se aay) ae Pe. <A 
a3 HEAVY-DUTY JOINTS > S ) ss ‘allen 3 Sy 
: FROM B-W'S MECHANICS A? ~ : 

FAR { UNIVERSAL JOINT = 
DIVISION ...1S GUIDED f a / [| 

OF | INTO CARS BY THE 

30, FLEXIBLE TAIL. 


j These units form BORG-WARNER, Executive Offices, 310 South Michigan Ave., Chicago: BORG & BECK * BORG-WARNER INTERNATIONAL * BORG 
: WARNER SERVICE PARTS * CALUMET STEEL + DETROIT GEAR * DETROIT VAPOR STOVE * FRANKLIN STEEL * INGERSOLL STEEL * LONG 
MANUFACTURING + LONG MANUFACTURING CO., LTD. * MARBON * MARVEL-SCHEBLER CARBURETER * MECHANICS UNIVERSAL JOINT * MORSE 
CHAIN * MORSE CHAIN Cco., LTD. * NORGE * NORGE-HEAT * PESCO PRODUCTS + ROCKFORD CLUTCH * SPRING DIVISION * WARNER AUTOMOTIVE 
PARTS * WARNER GEAR * WARNER GEAR CO., LTD. 


















UNEMPLOYMENT: 


Outstepping the Reds 


Back in the ‘30s the Communists just 
about took over Canada’s unemployed. 
They were the militant leaders of every- 
thing from sitdown strikes in relief offices 
to a “March on Ottawa” in 1935. This 
march started in Vancouver and broke 
up in rioting, bloodshed, and death in 
downtown Regina, when marchers fought 
it out with the Royal Canadian Mounted 
Police. 

Today history is repeating itself in 
mounting unemployment figures, and the 
Communists are showing new signs of 
activity, Months ago they organized 
unemployment demonstrations in Mont- 
real and Toronto. But Canada’s respon- 
sible labor leaders are determined it 
won't happen again. Last week they 
were drafting plans to provide a dynamic 
alternative leadership. 

The Canadian Congress of Labor, 
affiliate of the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations, was carrying the ball. For 
the first time in any country’s labor his- 
tory, CCL officials said, they were set- 
ting up an organization within their own 
ranks to serve the unemployed. 

The CCL invited the Trades and La- 
bor Congress (Canadian affiliate of the 
American Federation of Labor), the 
Canadian and Catholic Confederation of 
Labor, and “any other legitimate agency 
sincerely interested in the unemployed” 
to join. The TLC didn’t turn down the 


CANADIAN AFFAIRS 





invitation but there were indications that 
it planned to go ahead on its own, using 
its 60-odd scattered Trades and Labor 
Councils. 

Officially, labor leaders played down 
the anti-Communist angle of their new 
project. They admitted privately that it 
was a necessary follow-up to their recent 
successful fight to squeeze Red leadership 
out of the unions. “Of course we are 
sincerely interested in trying to do some- 
thing for the unemployed,” a top spokes- 
man explained. “But we can’t forget how 
the Communist Party flourished during 
the °30s. Many unemployed who saw 
the Communists as their loudest cham- 
pions remembered it in their trade unions 
later when they got their jobs back. 
That made our fight against them 
tougher.” 

Back to Werk: The CCL and TLC 
made their first bid for leadership in a 
joint letter to Prime Minister Louis S. 
St. Laurent. They demanded that a 
backlog public-works program prepared 
for emergency use be started at once. 
And they accused the government of 
suppressing the true figures on unem- 
ployment. There were more than 300,- 
000 out of work, about one-sixth of the 
entire Canadian labor force, the unions 
claimed. 

Labor Department officials said the 
unions’ estimate was at least 50,000 too 
high. But at mid-month 323,000 job 
hunters were registered with the Na- 
tional Employment Service. This meant 
total unemployment was now approach- 
ing 400,000, labor leaders declared on 
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Manna From Heaven: Royal Canadian Air Force crewmen para- 
chute food to the isolated town of Chilliwack, B.C. The Canadian 
Northwest and the prairies last week were digging themselves out of 
a series of blizzards that blocked roads and bogged down railroads. 


Jan. 29, and the figure would go up 
unless something “vigorous” was done. 

In a country with Canada’s weather, 
officials explained, seasonable unemploy- 
ment must always be expected. And 
there were other special factors: reduced 
shipment of foodstuffs to Britain put 
stevedores and railroad men out of work; 
farmers were doing without hired hands 
as farm prices dropped, and loggers and 
pulp companies were using up their in- 
ventories. Canada today had a working 
force of 5,000,000, the highest in its 
history. If there were 323,000 unem- 
ployed, it wasn’t nearly as important as 
during the depression years, when there 
were 500,000 unemployed out of a 
working force of only 2,000,000. 

“It is if you are one of the unem- 
ployed,” the CCL retorted. 


PRODUCE: 


The Big Egg Problem 


Canadian egg production had been 
built up to record figures to meet a heavy 
and sustained war and postwar demand 
from Britain. British purchases last year 
amounted to 40,000,000 dozen. Then the 
British, hard pressed for dollars, decided 
not to buy any Canadian eggs in 1950. 
Last week the Canadian Government was 
juggling the surplus. Its three-pronged 
problem: to give farmers an adequate 
price for their eggs, to guarantee mod- 
erate prices to consumers, and to dispose 
of the surplus. 

On Jan. 26 Agriculture Minister James 
G. Gardiner came up with a solution. 
The Agricultural Prices Support Board, 
he announced, would pay 38 cents a 
dozen, plus storage charges, for all Grade 
A large eggs unsold at the end of the 
1950 season. Medium eggs would bring 
36 cents. This would assure the farmer 
at least his cost of production. And it 
should increase the price to the consumer 
by only a few cents. This took care of 
two parts of the problem. Gardiner was 
vague on the third: What would be done 
with the surplus? The Department of 
Trade and Commerce, he said, “tell me 
they can sell them.” He didn’t know 
where: “That’s not my job.” 

A consumer-minded reporter brought 
up another point: “How,” he asked, “is a 
housewife to know whether she _ has 
bought fresh eggs or eggs that have been 
in storage for six months?” Gardiner re- 
plied: “If she doesn’t know the difference, 
what difference does it make?” 

The government was already paying 
price subsidies on cheese and bacon ex- 
ports. There was talk of renewed price 
supports tor apples and potatoes. Now it 
was eggs. All this was done under emer- 
gency wartime authority. As surpluses 
swelled and markets shrank, the govern- 
ment planned to ask Parliament for a 
permanent price-support structure. 


Newsweek, February 6, 1950 
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In attendance: 15,000 Surgeons 


THIS OPERATION is being recorded by the motion picture camera so that 
surgeons all over the world may learn by observing, at close range and 


in actual color, the skilled technique of a leading specialist. ( 
\s early as 1928, Davis & Geck, Inc., leading manufacturer of surgical =e ' 


sutures and a unit of American Cyanamid Company, recognized the value 
of visual education in surgical instruction. Since then, D&G has produced 
more than 200 films for the medical profession demonstrating the fundamental AMERICAN Command COMPANY 
principles of surgery and the techniques of leading specialists. Y 

This D&G Surgical Film Library is one of the largest and most diversified 
of its kind and has been built up solely as a service to the surgical profession. 
The films are in constant demand and are loaned without charge to medical 
societies, colleges, hospitals and nursing schools throughout the world. 
Here is another example of how a Cyanamid service is advancing man’s 
knowledge for the benefit of all. 


30 ROCKEFELLER PLAZA, NEW YORK 20, N. Y. 


Sutures for the Surgical Profession—one of the many services performed by Cyanamid 
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PLYMOUTH Division of 
CHRYSLER CORPORATION, 
Detroit 31, Michigan 








It’s more dollar-for-dollar auto- 
mobile than your money ever 
bought before—and it’s ready to 
prove it—this new American 
Beauty, this new, value-packed 
Plymouth! 

Your nearby Plymouth dealer 
will gladly show you the beauti- 
fully new Plymouth. But don’t 
stop with just looking. Get in 
and drive. Let the brilliant new 
Plymouth show you what a 


SEE THIS NEW AMERICAN BEAUTY AT YOUR PLYMOUTH DEALER’S NOW 


packed with value... 
and ready to prove if ! 





whale of a lot of difference there 
is now in low-priced cars. 

This distinctively styled car 
has the secure, solid “road set” 
of the heavy, high-priced limou- 
sine—yet it handles with amaz- 
ing ease. And nowhere else—at 
Plymouth’s low price — can you 
get the magic of Ignition Key 
starting ... the mighty power of 
7.0 to 1 compression ratio... 
the swift, smooth stops of Safe- 















Guard Hydraulic Brakes... 
the added, positive protection of 
Safety-Rim Wheels, and many 
other basic features. 

Before you buy—let compari- 
son be your guide! Let the great 
new Plymouth show you more 
safety, comfort, econdmy and 
performance than you can get in 
any other low-priced car. See 
your nearby Plymouth dealer 
now for a demonstration drive. 


Could you put 30 people in one car? 
Or hit a bump with a force of nearly 
10 tons? 

Of course not. But this machine does 
virtually these very things! Our engi- 
neers created it to learn how to give 
you more safety and more comfort in 
the great new Plymouth, Dodge, 
De Soto and Chrysler cars. 

That’s a regular Plymouth body and 
frame being tested. The ends of the 
frame are anchored to steel girders. 


Then an engineer applies a force of 
10 tons to that orange-colored beam — 
more than five times a normal heavy 
load . . . as if 30 people were aboard! 


That’s far more strain than you'd 
put on a car in any kind of driving. 
But exact measurements show that not 
even this extreme test can bend or 
damage the structure of frame or 
Safety-Steel body! 

Tests like this helped us develop for 
our cars bodies and frames that are far 


Body rigidity test— practical imagination at work at Chrysler Corporation 





more rigid ... and far safer! They help 
keep the whole car free from vibration 

.. make doors and windows work 
smoothly without sticking or jamming. 


The test is another example of the 
way we use practical, creative imagina- 
tion in many ways at Chrysler Cor- 
poration to give you more value in the 
new Plymouth, Dodge, DeSoto and 
Chrysler. Our dealers will welcome an 
opportunity to show you all the value 
features of these great cars. 
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Great-grandma beams on Nicholas 


A Family Affair: Great-grandmother 
ELEANOR ROOSEVELT was delighted with 
great-grandson NicHoLas DELANO SEa- 
GRAVES, 6 months, whom she met when 
she visited Portland, Ore. Nicholas is the 
son of ANNA ELEANOR -(SISTIE) BOET- 
TIGER. “He is . . . a very sweet baby,” 
Mrs. Roosevelt rhapsodized. “He allowed 
me with perfect good humor to feed him 
his breakfast, which, considering that I 
am a stranger, was very good manners 
and showed an appreciation at a very 
young age of family ties.” 


We Wuz Robbed: While showman 
BiLLy Rose and his wife ELEANOR HoLM, 
the former Olympic swimming star, were 
attending the Theater Guild premiére of 
“As You Like It” on Thursday, three 
thugs looted their home on Beekman 
Place, New York, of $100,000 in furs and 
jewels. The gunmen missed $250,000 in 
diamonds Mrs. Rose wore to the opening. 
“I'm glad Baby had her war paint on to- 
night,” Rose said glumly. 

P On Saturday, while Mrs. Maxine SAN- 
SON, a former model, watched a movie, 
thieves stole jewelry valued by police at 
$428,000 from her New York apartment. 


Dangerous Brew: In April 1949, Judge 
JoserH Griuis of Detroit tangled in his 
courtroom with a carnival barker who 
shouted: “As one alcoholic to another, 
your honor” (Newsweek, April 11, 
1949). Two weeks later the judge was 
arrested for creating a disturbance in a 
tavern. Now Judge Gillis is recuperating 
from burns suffered when a container of 
café diablo (brandy and coffee) exploded 
at a banquet (also injuring editor Mal- 
colm Bingay). “From earliest boyhood I 
have been suspicious of coffee,” Gillis 
told reporters. “ . . . When the waiters 
‘illed this big tureen with gallons of 
coffee all my old fears recurred . . . Sure 
enough, the coffee exploded . . . [Alcohol] 
is a volatile force, but its fire is a loving 
caress, not a destructive force like coffee.” 


Newsweek, February 6, 1950 
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Operation Diaper: At a dinner given 
by the American War Correspondents As- 
sociation, Fleet Admiral CHesterR Nimitz 
laid claim to a new honor. The supreme 
commander in the Pacific campaign said 
he also was probably the champion baby 
sitter in the United States. He was im- 
mediately challenged by Fleet Admiral 
Witu1amM Hatsey, who cited a recent 
all-night engagement with his 3-year-old 
granddaughter in Greenwich, Conn. 


Talent, Ine.: Not only a concert and 
opera star, but author of many books and 
poems, soprano Lotre LEHMAN has 
painted a series of water colors illustrat- 
ing the great song cycles she has fre- 
quently sung (NEWSWEEK, March 7, 
1949). At her first showing at the Schaef- 
fer Galleries in New York last week, 
Mme. Lehman made a little speech: “I 
am afraid painters will say I am a good 
singer, that writers will say I paint well, 
and singers will say I write well.” 


Man Who Came to Dinner: Taking 
note of BERNARD Barucn’s complaint 
that constant attendance at “stag” din- 
ners prevented his drawing a pretty girl 
as a partner, columnists Doris FLEESON 
and Inez Ross arranged a special party 
in his honor. When Baruch arrived at 
Mrs. Fleeson’s attractive Georgetown 
home, he found himself the only man in 
an all-girl party. His dinner “partners,” 
shown below: (standing, left to right): 
Elizabeth Navarro, Mrs. Blake O’Connor, 
Irene Ibbitson, Mrs. Brien McMahon. 
(Seated): Mrs. Claude Pepper, May 
Craig, Mrs. Georgia Clark, Christine Sad- 
ler. (On floor): Mrs. Robb, Mrs. Fleeson. 





International 


Drucie beams on a wedding guest 


Drucie and John: Highlight of Wash- 
ington’s social season was EpirH Coox 
(Drucie) Snyper’s wedding to Maj. 
Joun Ernest Horton. At the reception 
at the Chevy Chase Club, 2,000 guests 
sipped champagne drawn from a splash- 
ing fountain. After PresipeEnt TRUMAN 
had kissed the bride he chose a flower 
from her bouquet. Cracked one of the 
guests on the cost of the wedding: Secre- 
tary of the Treasury Joan SNYDER would 
get it all back come March 15. 


You Cant Win: To try to reduce street 
litter in midtown New York, the Sanita- 
tion Department set out 4,800 additional 
wire trash baskets in congested areas. 
Five days later nearly 200 of the new 
baskets, at $10 each, had been stolen. 





International 


Baruch beams on his dinner partners—all ten of them—and vice versa 
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Iron lungsters in Baltimore: The National Foundation was strapped 


Wanted: Dimes 


With 42,375 cases reported, 1949 
witnessed the largest infantile-paralysis 
epidemic for one year in one country 
anywhere in the world. 

For medical care of 80 per cent of 
these new cases, the National Founda- 
tion for Infantile Paralysis spent $31,- 
000,000 last year. This sum, which did 
not include grants for research, exceeded 
the whole 1949 March of Dimes receipts, 
plus returns from the special epidemic 
emergency drive of last September. 

With thousands of patients still in 
need of hospital care and treatment and 
with more money needed for the un- 
known but expectedly large number who 
will be stricken this year, the twelve- 
year-old National Foundation for Infan- 
tile Paralysis began 1950 with “not even 
enough cash on hand to pay current out- 
standing hospital bills.” 

“Many people find themselves unable 
to believe that the National Foundation 
which has grown in size and scope and 
expenditure for patient care, research, 
and professional education as the polio 
problem itself grew, is now scraping the 
bottom of the barrel,” Basil O'Connor, 
the foundation’s president, told the board 
of trustees at a special meeting last week. 
This financial crisis, he added, would 
have to be met by a 1950 March of 
Dimes total twice that of any achieved 
in the past. 

At the same meeting, scientists sup- 
ported by the March of Dimes funds 
reported several outstanding research 
advances, Dr. Jonas E. Salk of the Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh School of Medicine 
predicted that the greatest single ob- 
stacle to an effective polio vaccine—de- 
termining the number of polio viruses 
that affect man—may be overcome in 
another two years. 

Three virus types are already identi- 
fied, Salk said, and there are believed 
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to be more. Since one type immunizes 
only against a recurrence of that particu- 
lar type, a vaccine must include all types 
to be effective. 

Dr. Kenneth F. Maxcy of the Johns 
Hopkins University School of Medicine 
reported that experiments on monkeys 
show that injections of both live and 
inactive polio virus are effective in pro- 
ducing immunity. The next step is to get 
a vaccine which builds up human re- 
sistance to the virus without producing 
paralysis. A polio vaccine has just as 
good a chance of being developed, he 
said, as some of the seemingly impos- 
sible vaccine discoveries of the past, such 
as rabies and yellow fever. 


Sanger at 66 


At the Palmer House in Chicago last 
week, a slender, soft-voiced little woman 
enjoyed an hour of quiet triumph. She 





was Margaret Sanger, the former public- 
health nurse who, while working in the 
New York City slums in 1912, first en- 
visioned the birth-control movement to 
which she dedicated her career. Now 66, 
Mrs. Sanger opened the Nationwide 
Planned Parenthood Campaign for 1950 
with one of her rare public addresses. 

Margaret Sanger was not always so 
restrained. Back in the days when An- 
thony Comstock made contraception a 
crime and sent eugenics enthusiasts to 
jail, Mrs. Sanger entered the scene with 
three children in her arms and a wild 
look in her eye. 

“I had the children and I had the wild 
look, too,” she reminisced last week, 
“because I had been working among 
poor, depressed, forgotten women who 
were asking people what they could do 
so as not to have another baby.” 

The tiny crusader decided to challenge 
the Comstock law with a pamphlet called 
“Family Limitation,” which contained 
the few contraceptive formulas that she 
had been able to find on a trip to Paris. 
Mrs. Sanger had 125,000 copies printed 
and then took # boat for England. 

She courageously returned to the 
United States, prepared to appear in 
court, and, she hoped, “shake the founda- 
tions of the American continent.” But 
nothing happened at all. A distinguished 
legal light said: “We don’t want to prose- 
cute Mrs. Sanger, a little frail woman; 
she will never do this again. We know 
Mrs. Sanger.” 

She replied, “Oh, do you?” and on 
Oct. 16, 1916, opened a_ birth-control 
clinic at 46 Amboy Street in the Browns- 
ville section of Brooklyn. In ten days, the 
clinic was closed and Mrs, Sanger was 
convicted of “maintaining a _ public 
nuisance.” She served a month in jail. 
On appeal, however, a judicial opinion 


Margaret Sanger giving advice: She would be heard 
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was handed down permitting “physicians 
to give contraceptive advice for the cure 
or prevention of disease.” 

‘A Geod Contraceptive’: Today 
there are 537 birth-control clinics in the 
United States. Of these, 229 are in pub- 
lic-health departments. There are 227 
clinics run by Planned Parenthood affili- 
ates under medical auspices; and 48 
clinics in hospitals. 

In three decades, the birth-control 
program has widened amazingly. Yet 
the original contraceptive devices recom- 
mended by Mrs. Sanger—a jelly prepared 
by a German chemist and a pessary, or 
diaphragm—have not changed. 

“It seems absurd to me,” she said last 
week, “that we have been able to dis- 
cover and make the atom bomb, and yet 
we have not yet got a really simple, good, 
and harmless contraceptive.” 


Chiropractic, Pro and Con 


Chiropractors hold that all diseases are 
due to one cause—subluxation, or disloca- 
tion from its accustomed place of one or 
more of the spinal vertebras. A displaced 
vertebra presses on the nerve channel 
which controls the functions of the body 
organs and disease follows. By manipu- 
lating the joints to relieve pressure, these 
“drugless healers” say they can cure a 
wide range of specific ills. Orthodox 
American physicians say they cannot. 

Since chiropractic was started more 
than 50 vears ago, articles purporting to 
expose its fallacies have appeared in 
many magazines. In the current issue of 
The American Mercury the subject is 
brought up to date in two vigorously sig- 
nificant articles. “The Case for Chiro- 
practic,” written by Sherman Levin, a 
free-lance writer, has been checked for 
accuracy by the International Chiro- 
practic Association. “The Case Against 
Chiropractic” is argued by Dr. Joseph 
D. Wasscrsug, instructor in medicine at 
Tufts Medical School, Boston. From 
Wassersug’s well-documented refutations 
of most of Levin’s claims, it would seem 
that chiropractic loses its case. 

Magnetic Healer: Levin's chronicle 
records “considerable success” with chiro- 
practic in such conditions as_ colds, 
asthma, dermatitis, female disorders, 
arthritis, allergies, constipation, anemia, 
and in such serious diseases as infantile 
paralysis, cerebral palsy, multiple scler- 
osis, epilepsy, and diabetes. 

He quotes a report in the Encyclope- 
dia Americana covering 110 separate 


diseases which shows that of 99,976 
cases under chiropractic treatment, 


84,571 (84.6 per cent) “completely re- 
covered or were greatly improved.” 

Dr. Wassersug reminds Mercury read- 
ers that the encyclopedia article is signed 
by L. M. Rogers, executive secretary of 
the National Chiropractic Association. 
“One would hardly expect such a leader 
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Vacation recipe: the 
quiet of a sunlit lake, a 
hard-hitting Canadian trout... 
and you in ao canoe. 


Here Nature sets an 
eye-filling stage for your kind of 

























fun. Choose inviting lakelands or mountain 
playgrounds. Discover the wild beauty of great 
National Parks, the charm of storied 
landscapes in the older provinces, the vacation 
appeal of ocean beach and headland .. . Start 
planning that over-the-border holiday now! 
Write for information or use the coupon below. 


7 VACATION POINTERS — ALL 
POINTING TO CANADA IN 1950 


1. New, interesting “foreign” atmosphere. 2. A millior 
square miles of scenic playground 
3. Friendly cities, hospitable people. 
4. Friends and relatives waiting to 
? welcome you. 5. Lots to do — sports, 
recreation, sightseeing. 6. Near 
easy to get to—no border “red 
tape”. 7. Your vacation dollar 
buys more, goes further. 


Enjoy a carefree holiday afloat, sailing 
coastal cruise-grounds, inland waterways 
‘rich in the romance of the past. 


NO PASSPORT NEEDED 


Canadian Government Travel Bureau 
Ottawa, Canada D. Leo Dolan, Director 







Please send me your illustrated book, 
**CANADA, VACATIONS UNLIMITED’”’ 


, : SE 5 Sree CRE BOB. cevvernnnnncsvesereonrnnnnessoereoennnnnienvrinnnene 
Artists and beauty lovers find Canada's 
Rockies rich in “picture-spots”. All outdoors 


calls you to motor, golf, ride 


tetuiete or gui 


State 


BT cc eincitcdibesciiinicaaitcannicieiciaunicinanini ; , 
(PLEASE PRINT) 
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PIONEER 


IN POWER 


Motorists now middle-aged or older — folks who can 
remember when steam and gasoline were still in the race 
for favor as automotive power—will vouch for the fact that 
even in those earliest motor-era days Continental Red Seal 
engines stood high in public regard. To present-day users— 
and builders—of specialized power products in a dozen 
different fields, the importance of all this lies in the one 
vital fact which it makes so clear: nearly 50 years’ ex- 
perience in engine design and manufacture forms the back- 
ground of today’s diversified Continental line. The Red Seal 
engines now finding their way into leading makes of 
equipment for transport, industrial and farm use are direct 
descendants, quality-wise as well as in name, of those 
rugged “ancestors” whose day-in-day-out dependability 


long ago helped to silence the jeering “Get a horse!” 


Manufacturers interested in linking 
Continental’s acceptance with their 
own will receive full cooperation 
from Continental Motors engineers. 
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in the field of chiropractic to find statistics 
yielding less than 84.6 per cent recov- 
eries and improvements.” 

Describing the chiropractic theory, 
Levin says: “The nervous system supplies 
energy from the brain to all the organs, 
muscles, and cells. This energy is neces- 
sary for the proper functioning of all the 
parts. When a water hose is stepped on, 
flow from its nozzle is altered. This, 
chiropractors believe, is exactly what 
happens when a bone, slightly displaced 
or misaligned, presses upon a nerve 
channel.” 

Wassersug replies: “To compare the 
intricate and delicate physiological ad- 
justments that are constantly going on in 
the body with a garden hose is to be 
naive. If we are going to compare the 
body with a mechanical device, let us 
compare it with something that it re- 
sembles in complexity—for instance, a 
busy telephone exchange in any large 
city. 

“In this analogy, the chiropractor neg- 
lects all the switching devices in the 
central and branch offices and concen- 
trates his attention solely on the phone 
set on his desk. If the line is out of 
order, the chiropractor can do only one 
thing—he can jiggle the receiver and 
hope to set it right that way.” 

As for diagnosis, Dr. Wassersug doubts 
that “a chiropractor, with the limited 
skills which he possesses, could differen- 
tiate diabetes from other conditions which 
produce sugar in the urine . . . whether 
a headache is due to migraine or a brain 
tumor, or that he could know a patient 
with a cough had bronchitis and not 
tuberculosis . . . or could distinguish an 
anxiety state from thyroid disease.” 

Chiropractic Future: In support of 
chiropractic (Greek, manipulation), Levin 
has gathered some imposing figures. 
There are 20,000 chiropractors in the 
United States. They are licensed to prac- 
tice in all but four states—Louisiana, 
Massachusetts, Mississippi, and New 
York, 

In almost every session of Congress, 
there is at least one bill furthering chiro- 
practic interests introduced in both the 
Senate and the House. One of the most 
recent was that of Senator Pepper of 
Florida, authorizing the appointment of 
chiropractors to the Veterans Administra- 
tion’s Department of Medicine and Sur- 
gery, which had a hearing on July 6, 
1949. 

“Officials of the VA voiced emphatic 
objections to this proposed legislation,” 
Dr. Wassersug observes. “Dr. H. A. 
Press, assistant to Chief Medical Director 
Paul B. Magnuson, informed the com- 
mittee that there is no anatomic or 
physiological basis for chiropractic, and 
pointed out that its dubious educational 
system stood in sharp contrast to the 
high professional training standards of 
medicine.” 
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From experience comes faith... 








At first, there was excited barking .. . fur bristled 
and back arched. 


Now there is peace. They learned that neither | E-R: SQUIBB & SONS 


means harm to the other. 
; Manufacturing Chemists to the Medical Profession since 1858 
With us, too, knowing people better often makes 


the difference between distrust and friendship. Experi- 
ence teaches us to measure men by their thoughts Sulfonamides « Endocrines 
and deeds...to reject or to choose with wisdom. 
From this judgment, born of understanding, comes 
a guiding faith. It can lead to a better world. 


Anesthetics + Biologicals « Antibiotics 


Nutritional and Medical Specialties 


The priceless ingredient of every product is the honor and integrity of its maker 


Oe.r.sas 











Joltin’ Joe Via Radio 


Joe DiMaggio interrupted his Cali- 
fornia vacation last week to whip into 
New York and sign his second $90,000- 
a-year contract with the New York Yan- 
kees. He also took advantage of the trip 
east to work on his other major income 
source: He recorded seven weeks’ worth 
of the Joe DiMaggio Show (CBS, Sat- 
urday, 10:30-11 a.m. EST). 

DiMaggio is the first to admit that “if 
it weren't for baseball I wouldn’t be do- 
ing radio . . . I'm no crackerjack yet. I 
still have an awful lot to learn about 
reading lines, but I’m supposed to have 
a fairly good voice.” DiMaggio wants to 
learn radio. For, once he no longer can 
hit a ball out of the park, radio—even 
over and above a possible baseball man- 
ager’s job—may help keep DiMaggio’s 
income up to its present whopping sta- 
tus. Nonetheless, it took eighteen months 
for the show’s packagers, Jack Barry and 
Dan Enright, to get DiMaggio on the air. 

The program, which is recorded when- 
ever DiMaggio stays put long enough 
for a session, is built around and for 
children. Each week four youngsters, 
usually so much in awe of the combina- 
tion of DiMaggio and a microphone that 
speaking is difficult, struggle through a 
sports quiz, which the baseball player 
umpires with the help of M. C. Jack 
Barry. The only ad-lib part of the pro- 
gram, and usually the spiciest, gives Di- 
Maggio a chance to answer questions 
thrown at him by the enthusiastic audi- 
ence of kids. 

All of it gives the Yankee a chance to 
exercise his radio talents—and follow the 
particular fondness of baseball players 
for working with children. Last week Di- 
Maggio apparently was making headway 
as a network personality. A newspaper 
had turned up a 9-year-old Memphis boy 
who knew DiMaggio only as “that man on 
the radio.” 


The Waring Show on TV 


Last Sunday 500 passengers filed off a 
New York, New Haven & Hartford train 
in New York and headed for CBS Studio 
52 on Broadway. They were the payload 
of the first “television train” ever run. 
For the maximum fare of $5.70 passen- 
gers from points between Hartford, 
Conn., and New York got a round-trip 
passage, entertainment en route, and a 
ticket to the Fred Waring television show 
(CBS-TV Sunday, 9-10 p.m. EST). 

The railroad picked the Waring Show, 
according to a spokesman, because “we 
wouldn't have to sell it. When you say 
Waring you know you have an audience.” 
And even in the disassemblage that is a 
TV studio, the passengers got a good eye- 
ful. Ever since that day in 1919 when 
Waring, still a student at the University 
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“That man on the radio” 


of Pennsylvania, rounded up his four-man 
Banjazzatra, garbed them in white pants, 
dazzling blue shirts, and white bow ties, 
and lit out to impress Paul Whiteman 
with both singing and playing, the War- 
ing organization has been something to 
see as well as hear. 

Perfectionist: When the Fred War- 
ing Show, after sixteen years in radio, 
made its television debut for the General 
Electric Co. Easter Sunday, 1949, CBS 
outdid itself in preparation. (There were, 
for instance, complex revolving stages for 
the twin-piano team of Virginia Morley 
and Livingston Gearhart.) In most re- 
spects the preparations were too elabo- 
rate. While few viewers squirmed, all 
was not at peace in the Waring outfit. 

A notoriously demanding taskmaster, 
Waring has long shown a fondness for 
controlling all of his undertakings. The 
original four-man Banjazzatra has grown 
to a 282-man organization known as War- 
ing Enterprises, Inc., which includes the 
orchestra and Glee Club, the Shawnee 
(Pa.) Inn, near Waring’s home, the 
Shawnee Press which publishes more 
than 1,000,000 copies a vear of his choral 
arrangements, and the Music Workshop, 
where students and teachers alike come 
to learn the Waring techniques. Hence, 
it surprised no one early Jast month when 
Waring finally hired his own director for 
his TV show—a 28-year-old ex-North- 
western teacher named Bob Banner. 

The Banner Touch: For almost a 
year Banner had been a director on the 
Dave Garroway Show, out of Chicago on 
NBC, a program acknowledged by most 
critics—and by Waring—as the best yet in 
easy, informal translation of music to 
television. Already, with Howard Bay, 
the Waring Show’s set designer, Banner 
has helped design a slanted platform (see 
cuts, page 53) for the Glee Club which 
adds the illusion of depth where relatively 
small space is involved. The originally 


elaborate sets, already somewhat simpli- 
fied, were made simpler yet. For certain 
numbers Waring, who is the show’s mas- 
ter of ceremonies and star (while his per- 
formers are all credited, none is starred), 
conducts both the Glee Club and or- 
chestra—spread across the studio’s 42- 
foot stage—from a 2%-foot podium. 

Further to aid Banner and Waring, 
CBS has installed a Houston Picture 
Crane for one camera. A Hollywood-like 
device, the crane is the second in Eastern 
TV* and allows the mounted cameraman 
to be swung from a height of 1 to 12 
feet. The result is uncomplicated transi- 
tion from one height or shot to another 
—a technique still being learned by 
cameramen. 

“We are trying to keep [the show],” 
Banner says of the Waring program, 
“from being a Broadway revue.” The 
performance is closely integrated from 
start to finish, and Waring and Banner 
are using every TV trick they can think 
of to keep it that way. Intimate lighting, 
careful camerawork, good superimposi- 
tions are called into play. For example, 
the hands of Virginia Morley are crossed 
on the screen by those of her partner 
(and husband) Livingston Gearhart, pro- 
viding an interesting visual effect. The 
Glee Club had to learn to move with the 
grace of dancers, individual singers like 
Jane Wilson and Stuart Churchill have 
had to become actors, but by last week 
Fred Waring’s skill, imagination, and 
attention to detail were paying off as one 
of television’s all too few presentations 
worth looking at. 


Preview 


For the week of Feb. 2-8. Times are 
EST and subject to change: 


Radio 


NYC Symphony (NBC, Saturday, 6:30- 
7:30 p.m.). Ernest Ansermet conducting. 

Telephone Hour (NBC, Monday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Jascha Heifetz. 

Carnegie Hall (ABC, Tuesday, 8-8:30 
p-m.). Margaret Truman. 

Bob Hope Show (NBC, Tuesday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Fred Allen. 


Television 


Who Said That? (NBC, Saturday, 9- 
9:30 p.m.). Vice President Barkley, Sen. 
Kenneth Wherry, and H. V. Kaltenborn. 

Philco Television Playhouse (NBC, 
Sunday, 9-10 p.m.). Adaptation of Chris- 


_topher La Farge’s “The Sudden Guest” 


with Florence Reed and John Baragrey. 
Madama _ Butterfly (NBC, Monday, 
9:30-10:30 p.m.). Puccini’s opera. 
Stage Door (CBS, Tuesday, 9-9:30 
p.m.). Premiére of a series based on the 
Ferber-Kaufman play with Louise All- 
britton. 


*ABC has the other one. 
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, Newsweek Photos—Ed Wergeles 
Three cameras focus on the piano team’s four hands . . . while the Houston Crane swings into place 
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Operation Grand Slam 


What would it be like to crash a car 
going 75 miles an hour into a house that 
would stop it within 8 feet? (The stop- 
ping force on the driver’s body would be 
35 times the force of gravity—35 G’s. ) 

That’s what Air Force and Northrop 
Aircraft scientists have been trying to 
find out on the desert sands of Muroc 
Dry Lake, Calif. They call their project 
“Operation Grand Slam.” 

The main equipment is a sort of sled 
on tracks 2,000 feet long. Powered by 
rockets, this strange vehicle attains a 
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sary. Facing forward requires a full 
harness. 
> In the sled tests “we find no more ef- 
fects, other than slight bruises, than a 
man would get from a short period of 
violent exercise—like running halfway 
down a football field and getting tackled.” 
What does it feel like to undergo a 
grand slam? Stapp gave his own impres- 
sions: 
“I don’t eat for six hours before a run. 
Drink very little water. Then I'm 


strapped into the sled. I put a rubber 
tooth protector in my mouth—the kind 
prize fighters wear—and the crash hel- 
met is put on my head. Then the engi- 


points have infinite weight and infinite 
energy. It’s like dividing a number by 
zero. Various mathematical stratagems 
have been devised to get around this 
dilemma, but none has been entirely sat- 
isfactory. 

Last week, however, the atom seemed 
to have been exorcised of its ghost of 
infinity. Dr. Hideki Yukawa, the Jap- 
anese physicist who won the 1949 Nobel 
Prize (Newsweek, Nov. 14, 1949), pub- 
lished the first installment of a new 
theory in The Physical Review. Eight 
pages closely packed with formidable 
formulas described a “nonlocal field” 
theory. This concept gives dimensions to 


Rough Rider: Major Stapp’s sled ride was like being hit with a giant boxing glove—all over 


speed of 177 miles an hour, and then 
coasts to a mere 145 miles an hour be- 
fore automatic brakes slam on. With a 
tooth-rattling jolt the brakes slow the 
sled down to 70 miles an hour in 8 feet. 
The daredevils who ride the sled draw 
flight pay. They wear harnesses designed 
by the Air Force to protect pilots pulling 
out of steep dives or making crash land- 
ings. 

Boss of Operation Grand Slam is Maj. 
John P. Stapp, a 39-year-old Medical 
Corps officer on loan to the Air Force. A 
slight, curly-haired man, he looks as mild 
as a country schoolteacher. But he has 
ridden the sled twenty times. Last week 
Stapp told what the tests have shown 
about the usefulness of the harness and 
the ability of the human body to with- 
stand 35 G’s. (In normal flight few 
fighter pilots are ever called on to take 
more than 10 G's.) Much of the data 
comes from electronic records of acceler- 
ometers mounted on the volunteer’s hel- 
met and chest and under the seat and on 
the sled’s frame. Also, high-speed cam- 
eras measure velocity changes accurately. 

Among Stapp’s conclusions: 
> A motorist hitting a house at 75 miles 
an hour could survive if he wore “the 
proper harness.” And, barring fire, so 
could racing drivers. 
> If commercial airlines found it ad- 
visable to protect passengers against 35 
G’s of crash force, the easiest way to do 
it would be with backward-facing seats. 
Then only a lap strap would be neces- 
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neer in the control tower counts from 
ten to one, while I sit there alone think- 
ing: “There are surely easier ways to 
make a living.’ 

“Then he says ‘Fire!’ The first thing 
I hear is a loud wuoosn, like you hear 
standing close to a locomotive blowing 
off steam. I feel a surge as the rocket 
goes into motion. It’s like sitting on the 
tailgate of a truck and feeling yourself 
falling off. 

“When I hit the brakes, there’s a loud 
noise, a tremendous surge. I keep my 
head down. It’s like getting hit with a 
giant boxing glove—all over. But there’s 
no loss of vision, hearing, or thinking. 
You don’t get your breath knocked out. 
When it’s over, you feel a real relief, 
genuine euphoria.” 


Ghost in the Atom 


Atomic physics has long been haunted 
by a ghost—infinity. The trouble arises 
from the basic geometric concept of an 
ideal point, which is merely a location 
in space and has no length, width, or 
thickness. In many physics problems 
the mathematics is greatly simplified 
when the entire weight and energy of an 
object are assumed to be concentrated at 
a single point, e.g., the center of gravity. 

In quantum theory, the abstruse math- 
ematical way of calculating what goes on 
in and among atoms, the particles are 
usually treated as ideal points. This leads 
to an unrealistic conclusion: that these 


electrons, protons, and other atomic 
particles and thereby eliminates the 
bother of infinity. 

Yukawa doubted whether his new 
theory would have any immediate prac- 
tical applications. Some of his students 
at Columbia University, where he is a 
visiting professor, are now trying to 
check the new concept, while he himself 
is busy elaborating it. 

“This problem of infinity,” says Yuka- 
wa, “is a disease that must be cured. I 
am eager to be healthy.” 


Sudden Sleep 


There is an easy way to tell whether 
a man is really sleeping or just playing 
possum. His eyelids are a dead giveaway. 
They cease their intermittent involuntary 
blinking only when he is fast asleep. 

With this fact in mind, Robert W. 
Lawson, a Sheffield (England) Univer- 
sity physicist, recently conducted an in- 
teresting test, which he reported this 
week in the magazine Nature. Watch in 
hand, he kept a close scrutiny on a young 
couple, man and wife, seated across 
from him in a railroad compartment. 
From time to time, the unsuspecting 
“guinea pigs” shut their eyes and rested 
and occasionally dozed off. 

While they were awake, even when 
their eyes were closed, their eyelids 
fluttered at a steady rate: 2 seconds per 
blink for the man and 1.6 for the woman. 
There was no slowing down of the rate 
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It was 5° below whe the Furnace let go 
... but Nickel Welding Rod filled the gap! 


It looked like a long cold sf@1l for the 
Fergusons when their furnace gave out. 
And on top of that, a whopping big bill 
for a new unit. 


No wonder they looked glum when 
they called in the burner serviceman. He 
phoned me, and I highballed right over. 


When I got there, the bitter cold had 
begun to seep into the house, so I worked 
fast. 


_ I'ma “neighborhood” welder. That's a 
tairly new kind of business, but a lot of 
us have started up since the war. And 
weve found plenty to do, with so many 
kinds of equipment wearing out and 
breaking down, and new replacements 
often impossible to buy. I'd done two, 
three furnace jobs for that serviceman be- 
fore, which brings me back to the Fer- 
£usons. 


Now you take a cast iron furnace. When 
a section lets go, either you face a long 
tear-down-and-replacement job... or a 
whole new unit. But with my portable 
welding outfit and a few Ni-Rod welding 
rods, I had the repair finished in jigtime. 


I'd like to suggest to you, to any home 
owner, get acquainted with your local 
welder. He can make a lot of repairs right 
on the job. And there’s hardly anything 
made of cast iron he can’t repair when he 
uses Ni-Rod, the Nickel Welding Rod. 


* * * 


You know Nickel as your “Unseen 
Friend.” And what a friend it is when it 
helps you meet an emergency. There are 
countless ways Nickel is serving you right 
now. Sometimes it is mixed with other 
metals to provide special properties; some- 
times used in vital but hidden parts; so, 


more often than not, the Nickel is un- 
seen, its use unsuspected. 


Write for Free Booklet on 
Easy Welding with Ni-Rod 
Shows how easy-handling AC- 

DC Ni-Rod makes machinable 
welds in cast iron or when cast 

tron is welded to steel. Illus- 
trated by photographs with 
descriptions of actual jobs. 

For your free booklet, send a post 
card to Dept. 4z, The International Nickel 
Company, Inc., New York 5, N. Y. 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 


EMBLEM ~ OF SERVICE 


Nickel 


... Your Unseen Friend 


TRACE mate 


© 1950, T. 1. N. Co. 























Tavern Owner Ups Sales And 
Profits — Credits Increases To 
Frigidaire Beverage Cooler 
SEWARD, NEBR.—“‘Since I replaced my 


old-fashioned ice cooler with a new Frigid- 
aire Dry Beverage Cooler, my profits on 
increased sales are up 30%,” says Henry 
Heumann, owner of Heumann’s Tavern. 
“My new cooler’s a great time-saver and 
it’s paying for itself with the money I used 
to spend for ice. 

“T relied on the judgment of my Frigid- 
aire Dealer, Charles Graben, of Seward, 
because Charley’s been known for his 
honest business ethics for nearly 20 years.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 





Dry Beverage Cooler 








OWN a Business 


Clean and Mothproof rugs and uphol- 
stery “‘in the home.”’ Patented equip- 
ment. No shop needed. Duraclean deal- 
‘ ss profits up to $20 a day on 









serviceman. These Nationally 
Advertised services create repeat cus- 
tomers. Easy to learn. Quickly estab- 
lished. Easy terms, Send today for 


FREE Booklet—-Full details 
DURACLEAN CO., 0-42A Duraciean Bidg., DEERFIELD, ILL. 








REDUCED PRICES ON 





CARS! 


Now it's easier than ever 
to own a new Crosley. 


1950 prices are down, Station Wagon 


way down. 
reduced $105. Big price reductions on all models. Hun 


dreds of improvements, including Hydradisc (airplane 
type hydraulic) Brakes and Crosley engine with rugged 
cast iron block—8 to 1 compression ratio. See, drive 
the newest Crosley Station Wagon. All steel. Seats 4, 
or 2 with Y%& ton load. Gives you 35 to 50 miles on ao 
gallon of regular gasoline plus all new-car economies 
and safety features! Dealers and driver agents wanted. 


FREE! just out! 1950 CROSLEY 
CATALOG. Write Crosley Motors, 
Inc., 2530-F M Spring Grove Ave., 
Cincinnati 14, Ohio. 


**You see them 
ERGSLEY «rine cox 


everywherel'’ 
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with approaching sleep. Instead, blink- 
ing 
clusion: “It appears that the time taken 
for the transition from consciousness to 
unconsciousness under natural conditions 
is not more than 1 or 2 seconds.” 


stopped abruptly. Lawson’s con- 


Earthquakes Mapped 


Fortunately most earthquakes, which 


number about 1,000,000 a year, are mi- 
nor tremors. And most of those violent 
enough to do serious damage occur un- 
der the ocean or in thinly populated 


areas. Nevertheless, geologists believe 
that no place in the world is immune 


to devastating quakes. 


This week engineers and architects 
were perusing a new “seismic probabil- 
ity” map of the United States (see cut). 
It had been displayed at the national 
meeting of the American Society of Civil 


This fundamental research must now 


be translated into working rules that the 
structural engineer can follow. Present 
earthquake-proof building practices, Rob- 
erts believes, are “primitive,” based on in- 


adequate rules of thumb. And yet, he re- 
minded his audience, billions of dollars 
are being spent on construction in earth- 
quake areas. 


Notes of the Week 


> If there are living creatures on Mars, it 
could be that they are tinkering with the 
atom. Tsuneo Saeki, a young but highly 
regarded Japanese astronomer, reported 
a “terrific explosion” on the planet. On 
Jan. 16 he saw a gray cloud (presumably 
of volcanic ash) rise 60 miles from the 
surface of Mars. 

> The American Veterinary Medical As- 
sociation announced a new treatment for 
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Where U. S. earthquakes are likely to occur and what damage they may do 


Engineers by Capt. Elliott B. Roberts of 
the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It repre- 
sented, he explained, a consensus of a 
large group of experts. 

The map was based largely on records 
dating back to the early 1800s. It re- 
called, among others, two almost for- 
gotten major quakes: one that wreaked 
havoc in Charleston, S.C., in 1886, and 
another that centered at what is now 
New Madrid. Mo.. in 1811. The latter, 
felt over 2,000,000 square miles, created 
Reelfoot Lake, the only large natural 
lake in Tennessee. 

Ever since 1931 the C&GS has been 
studying earthquakes. Roberts’s map is 
only one phase of the research, Some 
40,000 volunteer observers in quake 
areas mail in about 3,000 reports a year 
describing their own experiences. And 
perhaps the most important part of the 
work is the analysis of complex wavelike 
earthquake forces which are made with 
the aid of sensitive instruments. 


horses with Charley horses. The cramps, 
which may be so painful that the animals 
can hardly walk, are quickly relieved by 
injections of B and C vitamins. 

> Rocket scientists at White Sands, 
N. M., picked up a badly battered hunk 
of metal. It turned out to be the tail sec- 
tion of the “Wac Corporal.” The rocket 
last winter set a 250-mile altitude rec- 
ord and was believed to have burned up. 
> While New Yorkers prepared for 
another “Thirsty Thursday” to conserve 
water in their disquietingly low reser- 
voirs, Dr. Irving Langmuir advised them 
to do something about the weather. 
Langmuir, pioneer in scientific rainmak- 
ing and consultant to the General Electric 
Research Laboratory, told of a man-made 
storm that broke near Albuquerque, 
N.M., last summer. “Seeding” clouds 
with silver iodide smoke produced 320,- 
000,000,000 gallons of rain water. The 
capacity of New York City’s reservoirs is 
250,000,000,000 gallons. 


Newsweek 
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—- THE PRESS — 
Exit Wilson Hicks 


The revolving door which whirrs so 
busily for the editorial staff of Time, 
Inc. (publishers of the magazines Time, 
Life, Fortune, Architectural Forum, and 
of the recently curtailed March of Time 
film), whirred once more last week. Out 
stepped Wilson Hicks. 

Hicks, once executive photographic 
editor of the Associated Press, came to 
Life as photographic director a few 
months after it was founded in 1936. 
Alfred Eisenstaedt had brought to photo- 
graphic reportage the “candid-camera” 
technique. Hicks took it from there. Per- 
haps nobody ever instructed so many 
cameramen about how to undertake a 
“modern,” moving, graphic picture as- 
signment as did Hicks. Under his guid- 
ance, for instance, the first terrible pic- 
tures of the dead on Buna beach, taken 
by George Strock, showed how Ameri- 
can soldiers died in the second world 
war. Some of Hicks’s fellow professionals 
rated him as one of the great innovators 
of twentieth-century journalism . 

Leaving Life, after providing pictures 
for four managing editors during thir- 
teen vears, Hicks, 53, thought he might 
write for a while about the history and 
practice of photography. 


Pillar to Column 


Russian-born Igor Cassini is as vio- 
lently anti-Communist as a cat is anti- 
mouse, and well might he be. The 
“Cholly Knickerbocker” society tattler 
for Hearst’s New York Journal-American, 
he is a grandson of a onetime czarist en- 
voy. Anyway, the free-enterprise system 
had been more than lavish to him. 

His assets when Igor arrived in the 
United States in 1937 were $11 and a 
background of reporting for European 
papers. He eased himself onto the caviar 
circuit as the author of a column of 
high-society gossip on Cissy Patterson’s 
Washington Times-Herald. For that, he 
at first got $25 a week. Later he got an 
old-style tar-and-feathering from some 
irate readers. So successful, though, was 
his acid prose that William Randolph 
Hearst Jr. (who later wed Cassini’s pretty 
columnist-ex-wife, Bootsie) lured him to 
Manhattan. 

More and more, Igor plunged his well- 
manicured finger into political affairs, 
and Jast week he loudly latched onto a 
fresh chance to air a pet peeve: the 
$200,000 libel suits by dancer Paul 
Draper and harmonica-player Larry Ad- 
ler against Hester McCullough. The 
showmen sued the Connecticut house- 
wile a year ago after she branded them, 
in protesting their appearance in Green- 
wich, Red-fronters. 

Along with fellow Hearst columnists 
Westbrook Pegler and George Sokolsky, 
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There’s a gold rush 
in LOUISIANA 


It’s one of the greatest in history—and it will 
continue for years to come! 


Compare! During the entire 22 years of the 
California gold rush of "48 to ’70, only one billion 
dollars of gold was taken from the earth. 


In Louisiana, more than a billion dollars is taken 
from the earth every year in the form of black gold— 
petroleum products! 


Is it any wonder that Louisiana’s prosperity is 
assured? Black gold is only one of the many resources 
taken from this magic state. There’s sulphur, for in- 
stance, salt, lumber, and other resources. 

Add to all that ideal transportation, climate and 
skilled labor and you'll understand why this fastest 
growing state in the fast growing South is playing so 
important a part in building good home markets for 
Louisiana manufacturers. 

Look into Louisiana! You'll be looking into 
profits that even Nature helps insure! 








LOVELY, LIVELY 











a on your company letterhead for our new industrial brochure. 
Dep't. of Commerce and Industry, Baton Rouge 4, La. Dep't. N 3 
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Ed Sullivan bowed low after Cassini burned 


Cassini had helped raise a McCullough 
defense fund of more than $19,000. Now 
he angrily took his two full columns of 
space to take to task The Daily News's 
Broadway chatterbox, Ed Sullivan. Sulli- 
van had invited Draper to dance on the 
Ford-sponsored Sullivan television show. 
The Journal-American city staff joined 
in with a front-pager announcing (fact- 
ually enough) that the network, CBS, 
had been deluged with protesting phone 
calls. 

Sullivan meekly apologized. But, by 
the end of the week, not a line of it had 
popped out of either Sullivan’s column 
or anywhere else in The News. The Fair 
Dealish New York Post found the whole 
“synthetic uproar . . . deadly dull” and 
summed it up: “Draper danced, Knick- 
erbocker kicked, Sullivan, in full flight, 
recanted. And now, kiddies, bedtime.” 


Suns. Star, and World 


For awhile three years ago it looked as 
if Sheldon F. (for Fred) Sackett, a big 
man with big ideas, was hammering 
golden spikes into what would be a new 
newspaper and radio empire in the Pa- 
cific Northwest. He was gobbling up 
press properties with brash, noisy aban- 
don. 

At 8, Sackett printed his own paper for 
family and friends; his mother had _ be- 
guiled him into taking castor oil by giving 
him the type. At 23, with the $1,000 an 
uncle left him, he bought a half-interest 
in an Oregon weekly. That was the stake 
he eventually parlayed into ownership 
of the little daily Coos Bay Times and 
a string of radio stations: KOOS in Coos 
Bay, KVAN in Vancouver, Wash., and 
KROW in Oakland, Calif. 

By 1947 Sackett, at 44, reputedly was 
worth a cool half-million. But as a pub- 
lisher he was still a small-timer, frustrat- 
ing for so restlessly ambitious an opera- 
tor. As nervous as a jumping bean, he 
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was fast-talking and New Dealing, with a 
rare knack for making enemies. Then 
suddenly he began spending like a sour- 
dough on Saturday. He bought a shaky 
union-owned daily, The Sun, in Van- 
couver and a weekly (which he renamed 
The Sun) across the Columbia River in 
Portland, and he declared he would take 
a million-dollar Portland printing plant. 
He trumpeted that he would start a new 
daily there to buck the entrenched Ore- 
gonian* and Journal. 

Quickly, he took an option on the 
formerly shiny Seattle Star, dwindling 
daily in a city where three (the others: 
The Times, Hearst’s Post-Intelligencer ) 
were too much of a crowd. He talked 
about Sackett sheets in Spokane, Boise, 
and even San Francisco. He sounded off 
on how publishers should run_ their 


*The Oregonian last week got back the Meier & 
Frank department-store advertising that it lost 
(Newsweek, Jan. 23) after reporting an NLRB 
decision unfavorable to the store. The case touched 
off a nationwide stir, and M&F quietly began buying 
Oregonian space again. 





Sackett: Now the barker might bite 


papers (for instance, by giving employes 
stock). 

He barked but he never bit. Within 
four months, in mid-1947, his purse was 
pinched, and Sackett began to sell as 
feverishly as he had bought. He ped- 
dled his Star option to J. David Stern and 
his son, Tommy. His Vancouver Sun set. 
His Portland paper went back to its 
original owner. The printing plant deal 
hadn’t gone through, anyway. The 
Sterns (who later took over The New 
Orleans Item) never hitched onto The 
Star, which finally flickered out. Yet 
they kept its dingy old two-floor building 
and its equipment. 

Sackett seemed to settle down in Oak- 
land. He wasn’t through. He popped up 
there last week, tooting his horn as 
loudly as ever. He disclosed that he 
finally was buying The Star property 
from the Sterns and would found a new 
Seattle paper, The World. Whether it 
would be a weekly, daily, or whatever, 
he didn’t know. But widower Sackett 
would return to Seattle after his Jan. 30 
wedding to Elizabeth Worthington, a 
Berkeley artist. 

Furthermore, he also had taken over 
the Illustrated Press, an Oakland weekly 
tabloid, and was after station KRSC, 
Seattle. Northwest newsmen, looking 
over their shoulders at Sackett’s Suns and 
Star, thought his World would have a 
tough whirl in the Seattle orbit. 


Hellbox 


Among the nation’s newspapers, it was 
a week both rare and well-done. The 
Holyoke (Mass.) Transcript-Telegram 
successfully printed a special edition on 
paper made from sugar-cane waste, and 
a Tennessee postal clerk, “tired of crime 
stories,” complained to Scripps-Howard’s 
Memphis Press-Scimitar. Obligingly, The 
Press-Scimitar ran the Ten Command- 
ments on page 1. In Manhattan, the Com- 
munist Daily Worker, which hadn’t both- 
ered covering the second Hiss trial, rue- 
fully buried his sentencing at the bottom 
of its third page. The publisher of the 
racy, three-week-old Miami Beach tab- 
loid, The Morning Mail, had sued The 
Miami Daily News which called his 
paper a mobsters’ mouthpiece. But now 
in The Mail was a stirring editorial de- 
fense for Frank Costello, the gambling 
king, reputedly in town for a crime con- 
vention; “a gentlemanly person [and] 
quiet . . . His donations to charities . . 
are a matter of public record.” When 
Harry Harwich bought a full page in 
The Boston Post to plug his stable of 
nine suburban papers, The Post’s union 
printers set it letter-perfect. But they 
bought an ad of their own—an expensive 
piece of page 1—to point out that the 
Harwich papers were having labor pains 
because of “insufficient wages and work- 
ing conditions” for their own printers. 
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—- TRANSITION — 


Born: To musical-comedy star Betty 
GarrETT, 28, (“Call Me Mister”), and 
film actor Larry Parks, 35, (“The Jolson 
Story”), their first child, Garrett Curts- 
TOPHER, a 7-pound 14-ounce son; in 
Hollywood, Jan. 26. 


Birthday: The Musicians Emergency 
Fund planned a dinner in honor of violin- 
ist Frirz Kreis.er for Feb. 1, the eve of 
his 75th birthday, in New York. H. V. 
Kaltenborn and Bruno Walter will speak, 
and Nathan Milstein, Jennie Tourel, 
Claudio Arrau, and Dimitri Mitropoulos 
will take part in a musical program. 


Engaged: Red-haired ballerina Moma 
SHEARER, 23, of the Sadler’s Wells Ballet 
and star of the Academy Award film 





Combine 


Moira Shearer: Pas de deux 


“The Red Shoes,” and Lupovic H. C. 
KENNEDY, 30, a British writer; in London, 
Jan. 24. 


Divoreing: Charging incompatibility 
and cruelty, film star INcrIy BERGMAN, 
33, filed suit for divorce from Dr. PETER 
LinpstroM, 43, in Juarez, Mexico, Jan. 
25, so that she will be free to marry 
RoBerto RosseEwini, 43, Italian film di- 
rector, On Jan. 29 Dr. Lindstrom an- 
nounced he would file a separate action in 
California. 


Recovering: Deeply tanned and in high 
spirits, Mayor Witt1aM O'Dwyer, 59, 
planned to return to New York early in 
February from Key Largo, Fla., where he 
has been recuperating from a virus infec- 
tion, “I’m very much alive, as you can 
see,” O’Dwyer grinned, explaining he 
walked a mile every day under the stern 
supervision of his “sergeant” bride, the 
former SLOAN SIMPSON. 


Died: Dr. Hersert Eustis WINLOCK, 
65, of North Haven, Maine, one of the 
world’s most distinguished Egyptologists 
and director emeritus of the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; while vacationing in 
Venice, Fla., Jan. 26. 
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It’s quieter these days 
in NEW YORK CITY 


Every week, more and more acoustical 
ceilings of Armstrong’s Cushiontone® are 
installed in America’s largest city. In 
offices, stores, shops, and institutions 
throughout New York City, Cushiontone 
is stopping noise permanently. 

There’s Cushiontone in the Bigelow- 
Sanford Carpet Company, Inc., the River- 
side Church of New York City, Bond 
Stores, Inc., the Gulf Oil Corporation’s 
Foreign Production Division, and numer- 
ous other well-known commercial and in- 
stitutional interiors in the New York area. 

Businessmen from coast to coast are 
sound conditioning with Armstrong’s 
Cushiontone. Cushiontone’s noise-quieting 
efficiency is high. Its cost is low. It is 
attractive — washable — repaintable — 
quickly installed. 

Free booklet, “How to Select an Acous- 
tical Material,” gives full details. Write | 
for it. Armstrong Cork Company, 
5002 Ruby Street, Lancaster, Pa. ® — 


Cushiontone installed by Hannam & Schede, Inc. L 


ARMSTRONG’S CUSHIONTONE 


Made by the Makers of Armstrong's Linoleum and Asphalt Tile 
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Arizona Booms on Despite Slow-up 


At 4 p.m. last Saturday a group of wan- 
taced travelers from the East and Middle 
West stepped out of a Trans-World Air- 
line Constellation at the Sky Harbor Air- 
port in Phoenix, Ariz. Two hours later 
another airliner would arrive laden with 
a similar cargo. That was the pattern all 
day long. 

The air passengers were only part of 
the tide that was sweeping into Arizona 
last week to breathe the state’s dry air, 
soak up its sunshine, and view its limit- 
less desert. The influx had started in Sep- 
tember. When the last resort closes in 
May an estimated 290,000 vacationers 
will have spent from four days to four 
months at Arizona’s dude ranches, resort 
hotels, motels, and rooming houses. This 
would be surpassed only by last year’s 
all-time record of 350,000 visitors. (Ari- 
zonans attribute the difference to the un- 
wonted competition of Holy Year and 
the warm winter in the Northeast; the 
people most seriously worried were some 
of the plush $30-a-day-and-up hotel own- 
ers who had expanded facilities in ex- 
pectation of another record. ) 

Arizona’s emergence as a big-time va- 
cationland is best appreciated when these 
totals are measured against last summer's 
boom tourist season in Western Europe, 


when only 300,000 Americans crossed 
the ocean. 

Until recently the state had been to 
most Easterners just a pretty name repre- 
sented by a nebulous rectangle on their 
Rand-McNallys. Some dimly recalled 
names like Tombstone, Wyatt Earp, and 
Geronimo, stories of historic gun duels, 
and Indian warfare. But they had a sneak- 
ing hunch these were largely invented by 
Zane Grey and the comic-book master- 
minds. 

The legends did have their basis. In 
the 1800s and 1890s, Arizona’s popula- 
tion consisted mostly of Indians, cow- 
hands (cow wrangling goes back to the 
days of the early Spanish settlers and 
their imported long-horned steers), and 
miners (silver, gold, and, most important, 
copper). Tombstone, Jerome, and Wick- 
enburg were colorful mining towns where 
life was lived crudely and dangerously. 
Every man went armed, and many died 
wreathed in black-powder fumes. 

Came the Farmer: With the build. 
ing of the $50,000,000 Roosevelt Dam 
in 1910 and other strategically situated 
dams later, the miner and the cowboy 
had to make way for the less glamorous 
but economically sounder farmer. Some 
725,000 acres of Arizona desert land 





Spence from Ewing Galloway 


With Hoover Dam’s waters, a desert land flowered 
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bloomed magically into one of the world’s 
richest farm lands, bearing alfalfa, cotton, 
citrus fruit, melons, dates, and all kinds 
of vegetables. (The water that feeds these 
crops still is Arizona’s heartblood; the 
fear of what might happen if it is diverted 
underlies the state’s perpetual squabbles 
with its neighbors over who gets how 
much from the Colorado River.) 

Phoenix, smack in the Salt River valley, 
benefited particularly. A pretty frontier 
village up to then, it saw its population 
climb from 11.134 in 1910 to 65,414 in 
1940. The man-made oasis first battened 
on agriculture, then became a prosperous 
mercantile and distribution center. The 
Santa Fe and Southern Pacific railroads 
laid lines through the city, and cattle- 
men, mine operators, and utilities execu- 
tives settled there to do business. 

As state capital, Phoenix even took on 
an incongruously cosmopolitan air, with 
fashionable shops and modern depart- 
ment stores. A house and lot in mid-city 
that sold for $8,000 in 1941 brought 
$85,000 last year. The Valley National 
Bank sprouted 29 branch offices; its assets 
soared to $240,000,000, making it the 
biggest bank in that respect in the eight 
Rocky Mountain states. Some manufac- 
turing moved in, but there was nothing 
to worry Pittsburgh. By the 1920s smart 
cattlemen had begun to develop dude 
ranches to capitalize on Arizona’s dramat- 
ic scenery and June-in-January weather. 

The state’s growth was still gradual 
through 1940. It took the war and the 
postwar period to really boom Arizona. 
First came the influx of aviation cadets— 
150,000 at the peak period, more than 
1,000,000 during the whole war—to train 
at thirteen major service airfields. What 
they spent dwarfed every other source 
of Arizona’s income. Many of the young 
fliers had never been West before; they 
liked it so much that for every man who 
went from Arizona into the services two 
came back to settle. 

Boom: Phoenix's population jumped to 
an estimated 250,000 last year, and 
Phoenicians developed an _ astonishing 
pride of growth and conviction of des- 
tiny. TWA and American Airlines 
routed their transcontinental flights 
through the city, and by the end of the 
war the Sky Harbor airport was the 
third busiest in the country in numbe1 
of daily landings and takeoffs. Dolla 
retail sales increased from $162,000,000 
in 1939 to $700,000,000 in 1948. From 
atop the fourteen-story Westward Ho 
Hotel in mid-Phoenix, the city’s out- 
skirts receded almost visibly as new 
buildings went up overnight. 

Mining, livestock, and manufacturing 
benefited in the general boom, but a 
fourth source of income, the tourist busi- 
ness, overtook them in the most spec- 
tacular rise. Wartime visitors found that 
the desert offered something new in win- 
ter playgrounds. The Grand Canyon, the 
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You see GATX tank cars every- 

where—hundreds of specialized 

kinds—carrying chemicals, 

petroleum products, edible oils, 

fish oils, molasses and innumer- 

able other bulk liquids to and 

i; ATX from every state in the Union. 
# “ Yet none of the 
more than 41,000 

al AW ‘ 7 tank cars in the 
GE OGRA PH GATX fleet is ever 
more than a few 
hours away from . 

* one of General American’s com- 

pletely equipped maintenance 

shops. Thus General American 

—hbuilder, operator, lessor of 

tank cars—keeps the nation’s 

bulk liquids rolling swiftly, 


safely and economically to their 


destinations. 
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Petrified Forest, Monument Valley, and 
the Painted Desert rivaled any scenery 
in the world. And concerning Arizona’s 
air, author Clarence Budington Kelland 
had written the final word. “It is the only 
air I know,” says Kelland, “that seems to 
be able to take the gleam and sparkle out 
of the sunshine and blow it into your 
veins.” 

Boosters: Much of the capital that 
gold-plated the tourist business came 
from Northern businessmen, mostly Mid- 
westerners, who had “discovered” Ari- 
zona for themselves. George Borg, Wis- 
consin industrialist, was a case in point. 
Borg arrived in Phoenix in 1944 to 
dicker for a local research plant. 
He reserved rooms at the Jokake 
Inn, 10 miles north of town, for 
three days. The deal for the plant 
fell through but four and a half 
months later Borg was still at 
Jokake. To frantic colleagues he 
wired: “If you want to see me you'll 
have to come down here.” At first 
he put up the visiting executives at 
a guest ranch. Two years later he 
built and opened Casa Blanca, one 
of the flossiest resort hotels in the 
area. 

Paul Litchfield, chairman of 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber, had a 
similar experience earlier. He was 
looking for a region suitable for 
growing long-staple cotton for tire 
casings. He found it 20 miles west 
of Phoenix; the result was the com- 
munity of Litchfield Park and the 
resort hotel there known as the 
Wigwam. J. F. Lincoln, president 
of Cleveland’s Lincoln Electric Co., 
stayed at the Wigwam in 1935, 
liked the feel of it, and invested 
$140,000 in building a hotel of his 
own, the Camelback Inn. Today the 
Camelback is supposed to be worth 
$3,000,000. P. K. Wrigley money built 
the super-lush Arizona Biltmore near 
Phoenix; former Rep. Isabella Greenway 
King, wife of a Phelps Dodge Corp. 
(mining) executive, built the Arizona Inn 
in Tucson. 

Others who have visited Arizona and 
stayed to build or buy include Fowler 
McCormick, board chairman of Interna- 
tional Harvester; Raymond Rubicam, co- 
founder of the Young & Rubicam adver- 
tising agency; Del Webb, part owner of 
the New York Yankees, and Bill Veeck, 
until recently owner of the Cleveland 
Indians. 

Arizonans in general hold to the old 
Western prejudice against asking a 
stranger his name. To date movie stars, 
name writers, and miscellaneous bigshots 
have found they can vacation at such re- 
sort spots as Casa Blanca, Camelback, the 
Paradise Inn, and the Royal Palms near 
Phoenix, in relative privacy—without be- 
ing besieged by autograph hunters. 

These fancy hotels are for those who 
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like to take their Western life with mod- 
ern trimmings. Although they maintain 
saddle horses and tame cowhands, the 
room service rivals the Waldorf, the cock- 
tail lounges are sleek and expensive-look- 
ing, and guests usually dress for dinner. 
For lazing in the sun there are lounging 
chairs, sun terraces, specially heated 
swimming pools, and facilities for a little 
swift croquet and shuffleboard. The arm- 
chair brigade is in its element. 

More indigenous and typical are the 
dude ranches. Although the claim is dis- 
puted, the Remuda Ranch, near the once- 
fabulous Vulture gold mine at Wicken- 
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burg, boasts that it pioneered the dude- 
ranch industry. As the story goes, two 
Massachusetts staters—Jack Burden, since 
deceased, and a friend, Bob White—in 
Arizona for their health, hankered after 
some ranch life. They were in Wicken- 
burg one week end, toying with the idea 
of starting a guest ranch when a party of 
visitors, including a pretty girl named 
Sophie Fletcher, inquired if anything of 
the sort was available, preferably by that 
Monday. The youths replied affirmative- 
ly, signed up the visitors, hastily rented 
a ranch plus horses and went into busi- 
ness as the Remuda. The kicker to the 
story is that the present Remuda Ranch, 
until this winter the biggest in the state, 
is still run by Mrs. Sophie Burden, who 
married her host of 25 years ago. 
Boots and Saddles: To the rancho- 
phile there is no other Arizona. The em- 
phasis is on horses, horses, horses. The 
ranches are isolated from the larger 
towns, and barbecues, chuckwagon feeds, 
roundups, and rodeos provide some real 
Western flavor. Guests rig themselves out 
in broad-brimmed Stetsons, vibrant-hued 
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Arizona draws boosters, dudes, and ranchophiles 


gabardine or satin shirts, blue-jeans, and 
cowboy boots, even while their notion of 
what goes on on a ranch is still hazy. 

One rancher likes to tell the story of 
the lady dude who, after watching a bull- 
dogging contestant at a rodeo leap from 
his horse, halt the steer and twist him 
masterfully to the ground, turned to her 
escort and snorted: “That’s the awkward- 
est cowboy I have ever heard of. First 
he falls off his horse and then he gets in 
the way and trips up the steer and nearly 
wrecks the both of them.” 

The dude-ranch country centers around 
Wickenburg, in the middle of the state, 
and Tucson farther south. Tucson, 
a mountain-rimmed city of 50,000 
(it advertises itself as being closer 
to the sun than any spot on earth 
“including the Nile Valley”), claims 
with apparent justice to be Ari- 
zona’s dude-ranch capital. 

There is every kind of ranch for 
every kind of dude. Some, like the 
Curly Horse near Nogales, were 
straight cattle ranches before the 
dude made his appearance. Others, 
like the Rancho de la Osa, on the 
Mexican border, were old Spanish 
land grants. Some ranches offer 
private airfields and swimming 
pools, and at least one, the Kenyon 
Ranch, north of Nogales, has a polo 
field. While some outfits feel the 
life is too rough for children, others 
provide counselors, schooling, spe- 
cial rodeo events, and private din- 
ing rooms for the young dudes. 
Newest and biggest guest outfit in 
the state (capacity of 75 compared 
with Remuda’s 65) is Rancho de 
Los Caballeros, at Wickenburg, run 
by Dallas Gant, a 35-year-old ex- 
Oklahoman who heads the dude- 
ranch committee of the American Hotel 
Association. 

Although relatively few Arizonans are 
natives, all are boosters, and this sea- 
son’s failure to surpass last year’s tourist 
peak has not daunted them. Last week 
Herbert Leggett, a former New Jerseyite 
and vice president of the Valley Na- 
tional Bank in Phoenix, pointed out that 
the state’s hotelmen and ranchers have 
another big and virtually recession-proot 
source of prosperity—elderly persons get- 
ting ready to retire who like the sun and 
an unhurried life. There are between 
10,000,000 and 15,000,000 of them in 
the United States. 

“A lot of these people,” he added, “feel 
like the old lady who looked at her 
wealthy husband, sighed, and said: “We're 
not growing any younger, dear. It won't 
be long before one of us must go. And 
when that time comes, I’m going to Ari- 
zona to live.’ Come around and see us 
next year.” 

Additional Arizona pictures, printed in 
four colors, are carried on the next two 
editorial pages. 
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Glenmore’s Kentucky Tavern is the only Bottled-in- 
Bond that has always been made by the same family 
~ in the same distillery for three generations... and 
the Glenmore distillery has made more Kentucky 
Bourbon than any other distillery. This unmatched 


experience assures you uniform high quality. 


That’s why... 


Distilled and Bottled in Bond Under, 
Supervision of the U. S. Government 


© Glenmore Distilleries Company, Louisville, Kentucky 


NO OTHER BOND CAN MATCH THAT KENTUCKY TAVERN TASTE 
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Land of Contrasts 


Surprisingly swank resorts around 
Phoenix offer modern trappings for tour- 
ists whose main intent is to bask in Ari- 
zona’s dry air and brilliant sunshine. Here 
visitors often dress for dinner and swim 
in pools artificially heated to salubrious 
temperatures. But farther out there is 
another Arizona. On the dude ranches 
that blanket the southern half of the 
state, the more energetic and romantic 
can find a taste of the Old West. There 
were 30 such ranches before the war; 
now there are 140. These offer the sim- 
ple ranch life and a chance to relax 
against a background of awesome des- 
ert. Patient cowboys and docile horses 
make roughing it a pleasure. 


The restful Phoenix climate makes loafing pleasant, and the 
Camelback Inn provides every facility for elegant loafing 
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Photos by Herb McLaughlin 


The plush Casa Blanca is owned by At dude ranches like El Rancho de Los Caballeros near historic 
George Borg, Midwestern industrialist Wickenburg, the swimming pool is a rendezvous for tired horsemen 
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These giant pillarlike formations in Arizona’s Monu- Riders fording the Verde River north of Phoenix. 
ment Valley are really outcroppings of red sandstone Ranches and hotels alike maintain strings of horses 


Photos by Herb McLaughlin 


Scenery like this helps the fisherman forget what winter is doing to the land- 
scape elsewhere. He is angling for trout in Oak Creek, 80 miles north of Phoenix 
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Artist — James F. Minnicks, native of District of Columbia 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA-— annual purchases: $980 million — mostly packaged. 
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When Is a Profit Not a Profit? 


Contrary to recent Administration pol- 
icy, there wasn’t even a trace of an olive 
branch at the hearings last week before 
the Joint Congressional Committee on 
the Economic Report. 

In the face of a net profit increase of 
51 per cent in the first nine months of 
1949 for U.S. Steel alone and the De- 
cember steel price increase, it was appar- 
ent that at least one wing of Administra- 
tion supporters bore no soft sentiments 
toward the steel industry. And the steel 
leaders were giving no ground either. 

Chairman Joseph C. O’Mahoney, Dem- 
ocratic senator from Wyoming, got off a 
few barbs at the opening, saying that if 
capitalism is to survive it “must be pre- 
pared to make private management as 
well as public management subject to the 
public interest.” 

From then on, it was a fairly bitter 





plied Fairless. “For instance the dollar 
in 1948 and in 1939 varied. I would say 
the figure must remain flexible.” 

Questions: What was a fair return; 
had steel tried to grab more than fair 
by the December price hike? For the 
next two days the room was filled with 
wrangling, charts, and handouts. 

Ben Moreell, the bluff ex-Seabee admi- 
ral who now runs Jones & Laughlin, gave 
the bluntest answer: A fair return to 
stockholders on their investment would 
be 8 per cent. Translated into dollars 
that would mean an additional $17 per 
ton, under present tax laws. Actually, in 
the last 27 years, said Moreell, J&L stock- 
holders had received an average 1.6 per 
cent return. “A shareholder in J&L 
would have done better had he invested 
in government bonds,” he went on. 
“They pay 2.5 per cent.” But Moreell 


International 


More than $100,000,000 reported as 
earnings in 1948 by at least 80 per cent 
of the industry “definitely should have 
been set up as replacement charges” in- 
stead, Ernest T. Weir of National Steel 
declared. “So-called profits have been so 
meager,” Moreell added, “that the indus- 
try is giving away its assets with every 
ton of steel sold.” 

Later, newsmen asked the ex-admiral 
whether his statement indicated a new 
price rise. Not “at the moment,” he re- 
plied. But “just as soon as competition 
will permit it, damned if I’m not going 
to do it.” 

Rebuttal: The industry had sent its 
top leaders—Fairless, Moreell, Weir of 
National Steel, H. G. Batcheller of Alle- 
gheny Ludlum, Randall of Inland, White 
of Republic—to answer the charges, but 
Philip Murray, invited to testify for the 
attack, chose to send a deputy. On 
Thursday, Jan. 26, Otis Brubaker, young 
research director of Murray’s steelwork- 
ers, proceeded to roll out the CIO line: 
The costs of pension plans could easily 


Harris & Ewing 


Steel executives Weir, Moreell, and Fairless defend the recent price boost: They want a “fair return” on investment 


battle. The core of the controversy was 
uncovered when United States Steel 
chief Benjamin Fairless pointed out that 
the $3.82-a-ton price hike, announced 
after the steelworkers won their fight for 
$100-a-month pensions and a_ welfare 
fund, did not cover the cost of the 
program (which adds $3.88 per ton to 
the cost of producing steel). 

He heaped it on: “In my opinion 
United States Steel has not made a fair 
return either on its sales or investment at 
any time during the last twenty years.” 
O'Mahoney wanted to know: “What 
would you consider a fair return?” “There 
are too many variable involved,” re- 
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agreed with O'Mahoney that in market 
parlance the J&L return actually has 
been around 8 per cent. 

In the last four years, Moreell went on, 
his company had used most of its earn- 
ings to replace worn-out equipment. The 
cost of rebuilding or replacing equipment 
has doubled since 1939. 

“Are earnings used as we must use ours 
properly called profits?” Moreell wanted 
to know. “I consider the term illusory 
and deceptive. If funds must be re- 
tained and invested in plant and prop- 
erty to keep a business a healthy, going 
concern, they certainly ae not profits to 
be distributed to stockholders.” 


have been absorbed by the steel com- 
panies and the president’s fact-finding 
board had said as much last summer. 
Moreover: 

> “There has been a net decline in total 
steelmaking costs . . . since August 1948.” 
On an annual basis, the industry’s cost 
savings amounted to $400,000,000 in 
lower scrap prices; $55,000,000—non- 
ferrous metals; $26,000,000—fuel oil. 
Against these savings, the industry had 
to spend an additional $52,000,000 in 
higher transportation and _ ferro-alloy 
costs. 

> The pension costs will not really be felt 
for years to come and anticipated in- 
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creases in Federal social-security benefits 
would lower the costs anyway. 

“We challenge the industry to lay the 
full facts on the table before you and the 
American people,” Brubaker told the 
committee. “We urge you to continue 
this investigation . . .” 

Meanwhile, busy U.S. Steel an- 
nounced a special stockholders’ meeting 
for Feb. 27 to vote on the pension agree- 
ment. It urged its 240,000 owners to 
approve because “another steel strike 
could be the consequence if they didn’t.” 


Big Steel Strikes It Rich 


U.S. Steel last week broke the indus- 
try’s biggest secret. Testifying before the 
O’Mahoney committee, Vice President 
John G. Munson disclosed that the cor- 
poration had uncovered the world’s larg- 
est, richest iron-ore deposit in the desolate 
savanna land of Eastern Venezuela. 

Back in 1945 Munson, Big Steel’s raw- 
materials expert, faced an “extremely 
serious problem”—Big Steel's ore reserves 
were running out fast. Although the com- 
pany had the major share of the rich 
Mesabi Range (the Lake Superior ore 
which built the nation and won two 
wars), these reserves would peter out by 
1970. The nation’s security depends on 
keeping a ten-year, 500,000,000-ton sup- 
ply in reserve. If its high-grade ore 
sources dried up, U.S. Steel would be 
forced to sink something like $500,000,- 
000 into the costly process of developing 
low-grade taconite ores.* 

Munson decided to gamble on one last 
look. He persuaded Big Steel’s Chairman 
Irving Olds and President Benjamin Fair- 
less to agree on a multimillion-dollar 
search from Sweden to Brazil, although 
the area had been combed time and 
time again for years. 

Last Hope: After two costly and futile 
years, Munson’s search finally narrowed 
down to Venezuela. But even Venezuela 
seemed a poor bet. U.S. Steel plunged 
deep into the hinterland, areas that its 
competitors—and even the Venezuelans 
themselves—thought barren of ore. Some 
of Munson’s men resigned in discourage- 
ment. 

To spur the search, Big Steel managed 
to borrow Mack C. Lake, longtime ge- 
ologist for the M. A. Hanna Co., living 
in semi-retirement in California. Lake and 
two of his young geologists knew that 
ore had been found east of the Caroni 
River, tributary of the Orinoco, but none 
had been found until then west of the 
river. On Christmas Day 1946 the two 
young men talked Munson into putting 
another $185,000 behind his gamble, for 
an airplane survey of the area. The re- 





*To recover ore from taconite, hard rock must be 
ground to face-powder fineness. Two-thirds is dis- 
carded as waste; the iron ore is recovered with mag- 
nets. Next, the fine iron-ore powder is turned into 
lumps so it won't blow out of the blast furnace. If 
the industry had to depend on taconites alone, it 
would boost steel prices $4 a ton. 
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Cerro Bolivar: Big Steel nails down 500,000,000 tons of pure iron ore 


sulting photographs of a 2,000-foot 
mountain, 11 miles long and 1 mile wide, 
caught the geologists’ eyes. With a mag- 
netometer expert borrowed from Geneva 
Steel, they headed across the wilderness 
in planes and jeeps. 

Rainbow’s End: On the mountain, 
Cerro Bolivar (about 300 airline miles 
from Caracas), they found huge out- 
croppings of iron ore all over the place. 
The ore on the ground was close to maxi- 
mum purity—more than 60 per cent pure 
iron. When the magnetometer expert got 
his equipment going, it showed the high- 
est responses ever registered. 

Lake sent men rushing to file claims. 
Some local entrepreneurs started nosing 
around in the area, but within two weeks 
U.S. Steel had sewed up the mountain. 
Since then drilling has proved that the 
mountain holds 500,000,000 tons and 
with the surrounding area will probably 
yield upwards of 1,000,000,000 tons of 
ore—more and of better quality than Big 
Steel’s fabulous Hull-Rust-Mahoning mine 
in Minnesota. “Cerro Bolivar alone,” the 
Journal of Metals said, “contains more 
tonnage of iron than Hull-Rust ever pro- 
duced or ever can produce.”* 

Munson’s gamble had paid off. Lake, 
now president of a new Big Steel sub- 
sidiary, the Orinoco Mining Co., in 
charge of the Venezuelan operation, is 
building up a staff in U.S. Steel’s New 
York offices. And President Fairless has 
fulfilled his major ambition before re- 


‘tiring as chief executive officer: to find 


enough ore to protect Big Steel’s invest- 
ments until the year 2000. 

Today Fairless is planning ways and 
means to raise $900,000,000 in the next 
decade out of profits and friendly bank- 
ers. Of this, $400,000,000 will be spent in 
Venezuela alone. Part will go for a 4-foot, 
2-mile conveyor belt to roll the ore 1,300 
feet down the mountain. (In the process 
the belt, run by the weight of the de- 





*The newly discovered Labrador ore fields 
(Newsweek, Dec. 5, 1949) on which six American 
steel companies took an option in November, have so 
far proven out at 355,000,000 tons and may even- 
tually reach 1,000,000,000. However, the severe 
climate holds mining down to about six months of 
the year, leaving workers and equipment idle the 
rest of the time. 


scending ore, will generate enough elec- 
tricity to run the town to be built at the 
base.) To get the ore out, Fairless must 
either build a $113,000,000 274-mile 
railroad across Venezuela or dredge the 
Orinoco River. To bring the ore to the 
United States, he envisions 45,000-ton 
ore boats—as big as the battleship Mis- 
souri and two and a half times the size 
of the largest Great Lakes ore carriers. 

Another $300,000,000 will be needed 
in the next five years to carry out plans 
for a 2,000,000-ton-a-year steel mill to 
process the ore. This ends the mystery 
surrounding the Fairless announcement 
last December that Steel had bought a 
3,800-acre site outside Trenton, N. J. 
(NEwsweEEK, Jan. 9); from there it can 
tap a 7,000,000-ton annual market on 
the Eastern Seaboard. 

On top of this, Fairless also plans to 
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Iron ore: Key to steel’s logistics 
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spend some $200,000,000 to develop 
Lake Superior taconite. Bethlehem Steel's 
ore boats on the Chilean run were sunk 
during the last war, and Fairless will not 
take a chance on his Venezuelan ore in 
another war. 


SMUGGLING: 


Immigrant Spuds 


It was the coals to Newcastle story all 
over again last week, only the joke was 
on the U. S. taxpayer. The Customs Serv- 
ice told a House committee that Cana- 
dians had been smuggling hundreds of 
thousands of pounds of potatoes into 
Aroostook County, Maine, the nation’s 
No. 1 potato-growing spot. With Uncle 
Sam shelling out $2.15 a hundred pounds 
for the spuds, against the lower Canadian 
price, the smugglers smelled good busi- 
ness. So far Customs men had intercepted 
about 100,000 pounds. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Television: Zenith Radio & Television 
of Chicago decided to abandon its $20,- 
000,000-a-year car-radio business (sup- 
plying Ford, Nash, Hudson, and Willys). 
It will use the personnel and plant to 
boost television manufacture, where 
profit margins are higher. 

Flying: Trans-World Airline scored a 
victory against its rival Pan American 
World Airways—the Civil Aeronautics 
Board turned down Pan Am’s plea to 
conduct charter flights to Rome (in com- 
petition with TWA’s regular service) 
during the Holy Year season. 

Advice: Britain’s wallpaper makers got 
a tip from their trade association on the 
U.S. market: “What looks fantastic in 
England appears different in the Ameri- 
can climate . .. The Americans have the 
same taste in wallpapers as they have in 
ties.” 

Loans: Household Finance, giant of 
the small-loan companies, closed up shop 
in Missouri after taking a $300,000 beat- 
ing in the last three years. The state’s 8 
per cent interest limit, it said, left noth- 
ing for profits. 

Strike Tactic: In the nationwide tele- 
phone strike called for Feb, 8, the CIO 
Communication Workers wants the CIO’s 
6,000,000 members to use the telephone 
“as much as possible so that unattended 
equipment will develop mechanical 
trouble.” The Illinois Bell Telephone Co. 
pointed out that it handles 2,000 emer- 
gency fire, police, and medical calls daily 
and wondered “why anyone in his right 
mind should want to attempt it.” How- 
ever, the union promised to maintain 
emergency service. 

Aid: The Economic Cooperation Ad- 
ministration voted to spend $4,500,000 
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It’s a pleasure to work in this chair! Harter 
Model 65 is fully adjustable to your own 
comfort. Simple hand-wheel controls do the 
trick. Both seat and back rest are designed 
to keep you firmly supported in erect and 
healthful posture. No more backache and 
fatigue caused by a chair that doesn’t fit! 


Deep cushions of foam rubber on seat, back, 
and arms afford soft and resilient support. 
Luxurious mohair fabric upholstery provides 


HARTER MODEL 65 
EXECUTIVE POSTURE CHAIR 


FALK ABOUT 


COMEORT! 





this long-wearing mohair upholstery. 


“Posture Seating Makes Sense” tells 
all about Harter posture chairs. 

Write us for it! Harter Corporation, 
302 Prairie Ave., Sturais, Michigan. 
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the finishing touch to the graceful beauty of 
this fine steel chair. You have a wide choice 
of rich deep-tone and soft pastel colors in 


Treat yourself to the real comfort of a Harter 
executive posture chair, custom-fitted to your 
measure! Try the 65 at your Harter dealer's, 
We'll send along his name and address when 
you write for the posture seating booklet 
described below. It is yours for the asking! 
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For real comfort 
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ST. LOUIS 1, MO. 


THEY INSURE PEACE OF MIND 


When you are protected by 
GLoBE Automatic Sprinklers you 
know that FIRE can’t step in 
and destroy the many UNinsur- 
able values of your business. 

GLOBE AUTOMATIC SPRINKLER CO. 





®@ Radio in every room 

e Noiseproofed throughout 
@ Finest foods 

e Garage facilities 
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NEW BOOKLET TELLS HOW GRAVELY POWER EQUIPMENT 


Solves ipicen iardeing Problems 


Give yourself the leisure to really enjoy 
country living! This big Free Booklet is I~ 
chock full of labor-saving ideas—shows how /: # 
to give your home a lovely setting 
without long hours, hard work! 

2 MAIL TODAY ! BS 
GRAVELY motor pLow & currivator co. ¢ 
BOX 269 DUNBAR, WEST VA. 
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UNIFORM, comfortable temperature 
A speeds patient recovery... relieves 
emotional strain ... in modern air 
conditioned hospitals. Rooms, separate 
wards, or entire hospitals can be indi- 
vidually conditioned as funds are avail- 
able. You can be sure of dependable 
Westinghouse equipment, whether you 
use a complete system or the “packaged” 
UNITAIRE. Now is the time to consider 
air conditioning, before the hot weather 
rush. Your local Westinghouse Air Con- 
ditioning Distributor will be glad to sur- 
vey your needs at no obligation. Call 
him for any type of installation. He's 
listed in the classified telephone direc- 
tory. Or, write for illustrated 





booklet B-3824 to Westing- ~= 
house Electric Corporation, 

Sturtevant Division, 203 ff 
Damon Street, Hyde Park, jj 
Boston 36, Massachusetts. fj 





YOU CAN BE SURE...iF its 
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New Lincolns: A new grille and restyled fenders are featured in 
the 1950 Lincolns; five models fill out the line, all with 152-horse- 
power engines; Hydra-Matic transmission optional on all models. 


to help the Ford Motor Co. of England 
retool for two new types of passenger 
cars. ECA also lent Reynolds Metals 
$11,000,000 to develop bauxite deposits 
in Jamaica, B.W.I. The Koppers Co. won 
a contract to supervise a $50,000,000 
ECA development program for Turkey 
that includes railroad, mining, and har- 
bor works. 


TRADE: 


Transformer Tempest 


When Seattle City Light, a munici- 
pally owned power system, asked bids 
for six transformers, Ferranti, Ltd., of 
Hollingwood, England, put in the lowest 
bid: $514,860. Next in line was English 
Electric of Stafford, England, with a bid 
of $526,000. The Pennsylvania Trans- 
former Co. bid $720,000 and General 
Electric $751,000. 

The Ferranti bid failed to meet speci- 
fications; neither did the next two bids. 
Consequently GE won the contract. 
Ordinarily, that would be that. 

But in the prevailing atmosphere of 
distrust with which many Europeans 
view American big business, the turn- 
down of the English bids last week took 
on dismaying importance. From Geneva, 
Switzerland, The New York Times cor- 
respondent cabled: “This event . . . is 
just what the open and behind-the-scene 
leaders of the European resistance move- 
ment against the United States economic 
philosophy have been looking for. Few 
Europeans know, or care, what the tech- 
nical reasons were for rejecting the Brit- 
ish bids. All they know is that the British 
bids were better than competitive bids 
and were turned down. This is precisely 
what the vast majority of responsible 
Europeans believed would happen in all 
industrial fields if and when Europe 
demonstrated an ability to earn dollars 
by selling in the United States markets.” 

In Washington, Sir Cecil Weir, chair- 


man of Britain’s Dollar Export Board, 
complained to ECA officials who had 
long urged the British to seek American 
markets to ease their dollar shortage. The 
ECA reported it had fine-combed the 
transaction and was satisfied the Fer- 
ranti bid was rejected for sound technical 
reasons to do with “noise level and im- 
pedance.” It hoped the incident would be 
forgotten and reported the Seattle au- 
thorities as saying there was a “strong 
likelihood” the British firms would be 
considered for some subsequent orders 
from the municipality. 

Ferranti and English intend to keep 
bidding. Both have plants in Canada 
which means that repairs, servicing, and 
replacing parts for their equipment 
would be readily available. And both 
have indicated that they could—and 
would—stock a complete supply of Amer- 
ican or American-type spares. 


PRODUCTS: 
What’s New 


Cake Savers: The Norgene Manufac- 
turing Co., Cleveland, is manufacturing 
two small plastic containers for condi- 
tioning bread-box interiors. One type con- 
tains a plastic sponge which, when wet, 
helps to eliminate dryness and staleness 
of baked goods. The other, which holds 
a quantity of absorbent crystals, helps to 
eliminate mildew and mold when the 
relative humidity exceeds 65 per cent. 

Building Blocks: Samuel F. Pratt As- 
sociates, Inc., New Rochelle, N.Y., is 
distributing “Minibrix,” English-manu- 
factured toy building blocks made of 
pure rubber. The realistic-looking bricks, 
colored red and white, are built to scale. 
Doors, windows, and roofs are included in 
each set. 

Permanent ‘Wax’: The Bancroft Racket 
Co., Pawtucket, R.I., has perfected a 
method of coating ski- bottoms with 
Micarta, a laminated plastic made by 
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formed ordinary waxed skis. 


does the same job as friction tape. 


TELEVISION: 


Antenna in the Clouds 


of the Empire State Building. 





PRESENT 
HEIGHT 
61 Feet 
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Westinghouse. The company claims that 
skis with Micarta permanently bonded 
to their running surfaces, have outper- 





Double-Purpose Tape: The Minnesota 
Mining & Manufacturing Co., St. Paul, 
has developed a plastic-backed tape 
which can be used for both electrical in- 
sulatioz. and mechanical protection. It 


durability and good looks” 


Choose from seven popular 

Samson folding chair styles! 

You can be sure that Samson 
tops the field in strength, looks 
and durability. For special quan- 


In television broadcasting, height is 
all-important, because TV waves, un- 
like ordinary radio waves, are generally 
restricted to the horizon. Eighteen years 
ago, when television was still in the lab- 
oratory stage, NBC sewed up exclusive 
rights to transmit its programs from the 
best possible site in New York, the top 


@ Electrically welded tubular 


Ever since the sudden boom in TV, 
the Empire State’s managers have wanted 
to build a bigger antenna, so that more 
stations could use the building. It would 
mean better reception for the stations— 
and more revenue for the building. Last 
week, after months of negotiations, NBC 
agreed to move over and share its space 
with WJZ-TV, WABD, and WPIX. The 
managers promptly announced that they 
would build a 199-foot antenna to ac- 
commodate all four, replacing NBC's 


folding chairs have 
proved their 
superiority in comfort, 




















says Mr. Halleck L. Malott, 
President of the Masonic Temple 
Assn., Grand Rapids. 




















tity prices see your local public 
seating distributor or contact 
Shwayder Bros. direct for the 
name of your nearest dealer. 


steel frame 


e Weather-resistant baked-on 
enamel finish 


e Posture fitting backs and seats 
e Easy to stack in small space 
@ Can’t tip, tilt, wobble or pinch. 


there is a 





folding chair for 
every public seating need 
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61-foot tower. When the new structure 
is installed—probably within a year— 
New York’s famous skyline will have a 
new topper, 1,449 feet above sea level. 


70 PINE STREET 





That was just the average return of the 887 dividend- 
paying common stocks traded on the New York Stock 
Exchange, last year. 

Some paid more, some less. But if yields like that 
interest you, why not write for a copy of our booklet 
called “Investment Facts About Common Stocks”? 
There’s no charge. Just address— 


Department TK-6 


MERRILL LYNCH, PIERCE, FENNER & BEANE 


Underwriters and Distributors of Investment Securities 


Brokers in Securities and Commodities 
NEW YORK 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 98 Cities 








New feather in Manhattan’s cap 
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Selling Direct to User 


TENSION ENVELOPE Corp. 
FACTORIES: New York « St. Louis 
Minneapolis « Des Moines * Kansus City 








NOW AT LAST! 
A Salesman’s Case 


Gi 


Guaranteed 
for 5 Years! 


5 TUFIDE Business 
eather 2 tol: 


© sande mate age. 







Here’s news that means you can save money 
on business cases—up to 50% savings! Amaz- 
ing new TUFIDE looks like leather, feels like 
leather, outwears leather. ..TUFIDE makes 
the most durable business cases and luggage 
ever developed—they’re unconditionally guar- 
anteed for five years. Your dealer has a com- 
plete selection of Stebco portfolios, ring bind- 
ers, brief bags, and luggage to match—in 
TUFIDE, (and in many quality leathers, too). 


‘Tu G6 d (q _Famous companies lke: 


General Electric Co. 


BUSINESS U, S. Fidelity & 


uaranty Co, 


CASES B. F. Goodrich Co. 


as Allis Chalmers Co. 
! © 5 0 and many others 
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SEND FOR FREE FACTS! 
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t STEBCO PRODUCTS, Dept. 8-2, 

! 1401 W. Jackson Bivd., Chicago 7, Ill. 

1 Please rush details about amazing new, 
: TUFIDE without obligation. 
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HATEVER may be thought of the 

President’s tax message to Con- 
gress as a 1950 campaign document, 
there is only one possible judgment 
of it as a statement of fiscal policy. 
It is irresponsible. 

In his budget message, for peace- 
time, for a year expected to record 
one of the three highest na- 
tional incomes of our his- 
tory, Mr. Truman planned 
a deficit of $5,100,000,000. 
He now joins the popular 
clamor for reducing excise 
taxes. He asks Congress to 
impose compensating taxes, 
most of which would be 
even more harmful than the 
taxes he asks it.to reduce. 
In order to “reduce taxes 
which burden consumption” he pro- 
poses to increase taxes which burden 
production, But even if all his pro- 
posals were carried out, and if the 
resulting yields came up to his ex- 
pectations, he would still be recom- 
mending a deficit of more than 
$4,000,000,000. 


r there is any fiscal responsibility 
I in Congress itself, its course is 
clear. It should return his proposed 
1951 budget to Mr. Truman without 
approval, and request him to submit 
a responsible, balanced budget, with 
provision for a minimum debt reduc- 
tion of $600,000,000. 

If it agrees that it is desirable to cut 
excise taxes by, say, $700,000,000, 
and to allow not less than $600,000,- 
000 for debt reduction, and if it agrees 
that other taxes are already at if not 
far beyond the highest levels that our 
economy can tolerate, Congress should 
become even more explicit. It should 
point out to the President that his 
present proposed expenditures of 
$42,440,000,000 for 1951 must be 
slashed by a minimum of $6,440,000,- 
000 to make a responsible, balanced 
budget possible. The total expendi- 
tures under such a responsible budget, 
in other words, could not exceed 
$36,000,000,000. 

A responsible Congress would fur- 
ther inform the President that he 
ought not to place upon it the im- 
possible burden of trying to find where 
all the wastes, inefficiencies, and non- 
essential items in his budget are; and 





Our Irresponsible Budget 


by HENRY HAZLITT 





that if he wishes to avoid what he 
calls “foolish budget slashes” it is his 
job to make the cuts himself. Con- 
gress should tell the President, in 
other words, that he will have to learn 
to get along on a mere $36,000,000,- 
000 in the next fiscal year, even if this 
is only four or five times the rate at 
which the Roosevelt Ad- 
ministration spent in peace- 
time and nine times the rate 
of spending under the 
Hoover Administration, 

A responsible Congress 
would go on to demand ex- 
ecutive responsibility. The 
proposals in the President’s 
tax message are extremely 
vague. Congress should in- 
sist that the Administration 
spell these out in detail; tell exactly 
what excise rates it wants on what; 
exactly what new corporate rates it 
wants; and exactly what new provi- 
sions for oil and mine depletion. Con- 
gress should ask the Administration, 
in brief, to draft and submit the com- 
plete text of its proposed tax-law 
changes. Congress is under no obli- 
gation to adopt these Administration 
proposals; but Congress and the coun- 
try should insist on knowing precisely 
what they are. That is the only way 
to get executive responsibility. 

Mr. Truman’s tax message is honey- 
combed with contradictions. He per- 
sists in declaring, for instance, that the 
deficit of more than $4,000,000,000 
which he plans for the fiscal year 1951 
“will be due largely to the short- 
sighted tax reduction enacted by the 
80th Congress.” If Mr. Truman really 
believes what he says, his only con- 
sistent course is to recommend imme- 
diate restoration of the higher tax rates 
prevailing before the cut. He actually 
declares, on the contrary, that “noth- 
ing could be more foolhardy than to 
attempt to bring about a balanced 
budget in 1951” by “drastic increases 
in tax rates” or “drastic cuts in essen- 
tial expenditures.” So he denounces 
the 80th Congress for bringing about 
a deficit that he insists upon main- 
taining. 


HE country is in grave financial 
‘Teall unless the Administration can 
be brought to end this political double- 
talk and recognize its responsibilities. 
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Look What’s Happened to the 
Old-Fashioned Coal Shovel 





This is a battery of coal pulverizers. Each grinds a con- 
tinuous flow of coal to talcum powder fineness. And a blast 


of air whips it into the roaring fires of public utility boilers 
to make electricity for an entire city. 


Coal for uses such as this must possess specific qualities. 
It must deliver a specified heat output. Even its ash content 
must meet pre-determined standards unvaryingly. 

To provide coal with the stable and specialized character- 
istics needed by industry, mine operators have built prepara- 
tion plants, many costing as much as a million dollars each. 
Here coal is washed of loose impurities, graded for size, 
tested for chemical content and then blended or treated to 
each industrial buyer's specifications. 

Because coal has dependable qualities, it continues to be 
the chief source of the nation’s electricity. By far, most of the 
new electric generating stations across the country are coal- 
burning plants. Coal that is truly “prescription-prepared” pro- 
vides high productive efficiency at economical cost . . . not 
only for public utilities, but for other industrial users. 





Photo of Mitchell Station, West Penn Power Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Mechanization of America’s bituminous 
coal mines has all but banned the pick and 
shovel. Electric-powered drills, cutting 
machines, loaders and timbering equip- 
ment do most of the “heavy work.” Such 
mechanization, in fact, has made the work 
of the miner that of a highly skilled ma- 
chine operator or specialized workman 
who earns bigger hourly wages than those 
paid in any other major industry. 


BITUMINOUS & COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


BITUMINOUS COAL...LIGHTS THE WAY...FUELS THE FIRES...POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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T. Union Pacific shield—the railroad's trade- 
mark—is a shining symbol of a transportation 
service which has been constantly improved 
throughout a period of more than eighty years. 


As a result, the Union Pacific is today one of the 
most financially sound companies in America 
with more than 58,000 stockholders. Dividends 
have been paid, without interruption, for over 
fifty years. 


Travelers, shippers, and investors have faith in 
Union Pacific as a dependable carrier of passen- 
gers and freight. We thank them for their confi- 
dence and patronage. 
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—— RELIGION —— 


No Merger 


Despite traditional insistence on the 
independence of individual churches, 
Congregationalists have long been in the 
forefront of interdenominational and mer- 
ger movements. They were most active 
in helping to organize the Federal Coun- 
cil of Churches in 1908. By 1931, several 
Congregational Churches and certain 
Christian Churches had merged at Seat- 
tle to form the Congregational Christian 





International 


Miss Kenyon was stopped 


Churches. And this new body began in 
1939 to woo the Evangelical and Re- 
formed Churches. 

Eight years later, CC and E&R execu- 
tive groups had agreed on a basis of 
union which in joining them together 
would create a new United Church of 
Christ with some 2,000,000 members. 
Two-thirds of local E&R synods ap- 
proved the move, but the freedom-lov- 
ing CC churches were more dubious. 
By the deadline of Jan. 1, 1949, only 
72 per cent had sanctioned the merger 
instead of the required 75 per cent. But 
the CC General Council, by overwhelm- 
ing vote, and Moderator Helen Kenyon 
decided to go ahead anyway. 

The antimergerites, rallving around 
Dr. James W. Fifield Jr. of Los Angeles, 
were not so easily defeated. Last No 
vember, they brought a civil suit in 
Brooklyn against Miss Kenyon to pre- 
vent the merger. The plaintiffs, the 
Cadman Memorial Church and its con- 
gregational society, argued that the 
plan would fundamentally change _ the 
churches’ present autonomy. 

Last week, Justice Meier Steinbrink 
agreed with the plaintiffs. Furthermore, 
the justice publicly rebuked Miss Kenyon 
for being “most active for the merger’ 
instead of serving as an impartial chair- 
man. This week, Miss Kenyon awaited 
the formal written judgment before an- 
nouncing further plans. She will prob- 
ably appeal. 


Nev sv eek. February 6, 1950 





















































At one time and for little reason, beards 
were starched, curled, perfumed, pomaded, 
plaited, dyed, tied-in-ribbons and sprinkled- 
with-gold. Beards have traveled in leather 
boxes and slept in silk sacks. 

Which is okay by us. 

We'll tolerate the most whimsical whisk- 
ers—so long as they remain in their place. 
On a face. But the ancient Turks went 
too far. With them a beaver was a measure 
of truth and accuracy. The reliability of 
a witness was judged by the length of his 
goatee. The gent with the big muff could 
not tell a lie. Facts turned on the hair.* 
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Everybody knows such ideas are utter 
tommyrot. For accuracy, today’s business 
men rely on the Comptometer. This easy- 
to-operate adding-calculating machine fur- 
nishes accurate facts and figures for the 
world’s finest offices. And—even in a close 
shave — handles complicated figure work 
with amazing speed and economy! 


Comptometer (Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Adding-Calculating Machines, made only 
by Felt & Tarrant Manufacturing Co., 
Chicago, Ill., and sold exclusively by its 
Comptometer Division, 1731 N. Paulina 
Street, Chicago 22, Illinois. 


* For other interesting facts, see Beards, by Reginald Reynolds, 
published by Doubleday & Company, Inc., Garden City, New York. 








Revival 


As You Like It (Theater Guild). Al- 
though William Shakespeare has been 
regarded as an established playwright for 
some little time now, the $200,000 ticket 
sale that preceded his latest revival on 
Broadway must be credited to the cast- 
ing of Katharine Hepburn as Rosalind. 
It is reported that Miss Hepburn re- 
quested only featured billing because she 
disapproves of the star system, partic- 
ularly in relation to Shakespeare. The 
star's modesty is laudable; but while the 
Bard remains the hero of the occasion, 
the chances are that this particular item 
of Shakespeariana would not last long 
without her. 

Although “As You Like It” is a joy- 
ous make-believe with a respectable to- 
tal of quotable verse, modern audiences 
have come to regard it as a potentially 
tedious entertainment better suited to 
the attention of the dramatic departments 
of female colleges. Under the circum- 
stances, it may be just as well that Miss 
Hepburn in the Forest of Arden isn’t 
very different from Miss Hepburn any 
place else. Her Rosalind, while eloquent 
and attractive enough to justify Or- 
lando’s ecstatic valentines, is a decidedly 
energetic and self-reliant young princess 
in distress. 

This may not have been Shakespeare’s 
view of the exiled lady, but it adds con- 
siderably to the evening’s enjoyment. 
Similarly, Michael Benthall’s staging is 
calculated to keep the action moving 
swiftly—idyll or no—through its bucolic 
revels and wholesale romances. 
| As might have been expected, the pro- 
‘duction is highly gratifying to the eve 
and ear. Robert Irving’s incidental music 
is delightful, and James Bailey’s settings 
and his costumes (particularly in regard 
to those worn by Miss Hepburn) are 
enormously attractive. 


New Play 


The Happy Time (Richard Rodgers 
and Oscar Hammerstein 2nd), Samuel 
Taylor’s dramatization of Robert Fon- 
taine’s novel about a large and remark- 
ably uninhibited French-Canadian family, 
is an artless mixture of warm folksy 
humor and unabashed hokum. It is pos- 
sible to see why the spectacularly success- 
ful firm of Rodgers and Hammerstein has 
another hit on its hands, yet at the same 
time be disappointed in the quality of 
their only offering for the new season. 
This is the story of the Bonnard clan 
and how they left their modest but un- 
mistakable mark on Ottawa of the 1920s. 
Maman Bonnard (Leora Dana) is a com- 
mendably reliable citizen, thanks largely 
to the Scotch Presbyterianism with which 
she tempers the Gallic ebullience of her 
husband’s family. Papa Bonnard (Claude 
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Hepburn remained Hepburn 


Dauphin), too, is a man of pride and 
sensibility, although he plays a violin in 
a theater orchestra and takes what 
Maman considers an excessively tolerant 
view of drinking, philandering, and la vie 
Parisienne. 

The rest of the family circle presents 
a collective problem. Uncle Louis (Kurt 
Kasznar), who has made a career of 
eluding both his nagging wife and honest 
labor, carries his wine under his arm in 
a portable water cooler. Uncle Desmonde 
(Richard Hart), is a traveling salesman, 
a diligent Lothario, and an ardent col- 
lector of ladies’ garters. Grandpére (Ed- 
gar Stehli) is a frazzled but indefatigable 
old goat who seems to be committing 
suicide in the arms of a_ neighboring 





widow. Even Bibi (Johnny Stewart), the 
Bonnards’ adolescent son, while a normal 
and likable youngster, is somewhat un- 
orthodox in his response to approaching 
puberty. 

The history of these happy folk calls 
for only a tenuous story line. In the end 
there is a love interest (Eva Gabor) to 
halt Uncle Desmonde in his philandering 
tracks, and a girl friend (Marlene Cam- 
eron) to admire Bibi’s first long pants. 
Otherwise the play is a succession of 
themes illustrated by episodes, the best 
of which affectionately describe the 
weakness and the strength and the es- 
sential humanity of Fontaine’s people. 
Such is the hilarious interlude in which 
Uncle Louis interviews a prospective 
son-in-law (James O’Rear) who, until he 
mistakes Louis’s water cooler for a water 
cooler, has been a lifelong teetotaler; 
or the restrained and moving scene in 
which Papa clarifies for himself and Bibi 
some facts on life. 

At its less inspired level the author 
pads his play’s dawdling moments with 
visual and verbal gags better suited to 
the exigencies of the vaudeville sketch. 
At the same time Robert Lewis (who 
contributed a subtle job of direction to 
“Regina”) stages these broad comedy 
sequences with an enthusiastic emphasis 
that threatens to turn the believable Bon- 
nards into farcial stereotypes. 

Taking the good with the bad, a uni- 
formly excellent cast never fails to rise 
to the occasion. Young Johnny Stewart 
deserves special mention for his remark- 
able handling of a particularly difficult 
role, but it is the French actor Claude 
Dauphin (seen here only once before 
in “No Exit” in 1946) who best cap- 
tures “The Happy Times’” inherent hu- 
mor and earthy gusto. 
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Karger-Pix 


Bibi (Stewart) and Uncle Louis (Kasznar) get set for a visitor 
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POLLS: 


The Great Ones 


For years sports fans will apoplectically 
continue to debate the question of what 
would have happened if Joe Louis had 
fought Jack Dempsey. This week the na- 
tion’s sports writers and broadcasters 
clearly didn’t think that there was 
much to argue about. Polled on their 
choices of the greatest athletes of the 
present century, they put Dempsey first 
among the prize fighters with a mas- 
sive 251 votes to runner-up Louis’s 104. 
(Third: Henry Armstrong, the only fight- 
er to hold three world championships— 
featherweight, lightweight and welter- 
weight—simultaneously. ) 

Other selections, announced by the 
Associated Press, were almost exclusively 
a procession of old-timers: 
> Bobby Jones (golf), who drew 293 
votes to Ben Hogan’s mere 40 and Walter 
Hagen’s surprisingly meager 29. 
> Bill Tilden (tennis), a 310-to-32 choice 
over Jack Kramer. 
> Jim Thorpe (football), whose 170 votes 
were followed by the respectable 138 of 
another star of the past, Red Grange. 
> Jesse Owens (track), who topped 
Thorpe by 201 to 74. 

The only currently active winner: 
George Mikan (basketball), who was 
only a 139-to-123 choice over another 
old-timer, Hank Luisetti. 


TRACK: 


Ahead of Schedule 


“The way I feel,” Don Laz said, fin- 
gering a sore throat, “I bet I won’t even 
do 13-6 today.” For his opening pole- 
vault effort in a varsity-freshman meet at 
the University of Illinois, Jan. 21, the 
crew-cut blond tried a mere 12 feet. 

He started down the 150-foot runway, 
his shoulders working easily, the tip 
of his Swedish steel pole trailing in the 
dirt beside him in an old-fashioned side- 
wise carry instead of being pointed 
straight ahead. Near the take-off, the tip 
swung smoothly out in front of him. 
Just as smoothly, he left the ground in 
a long “single-action” swing that got him 
over the crossbar by merely arching his 
178-pound, 6-foot-2 body instead of jack- 
knifing it. 

In five attempts Laz worked the cross- 
bar past 14 feet without a miss. At 14-4 
he dislodged the bar but sailed over it 
cleanly in his next flight. For the first 
time in his life he attempted 14-8. 

Up Again: The bar, ticked by Laz’s 
body, danced but stuck. It was then 
pushed up to a height that would have 
made a less confident 20-vear-old college 
junior blush for his impertinence. At 15 
feet Laz was shootinc for an altitude 
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reached by only one vaulter in history— 
Cornelius Warmerdam, who made it look 
easy by doing it 43 times (and attaining 
15 feet 8% inches before his retirement 
in 1944) but was 26 years old before he 
got up there the first time. 

Twice Laz knocked the bar off. “This 
should be a 50-to-1 shot,” he grinned be- 
fore his third and final leap, “but my 
supreme confidence makes it 49 to 1.” 
He took a high grip (13-7) on his pole, 
made his run, and sailed over the bar 
without touching it. 

When he dropped into the sawdust 
pit, Laz was two years ahead of a sched- 





Don Laz: A 49-to-1 shot 


ule he had set himself. As an Illinois 
freshman he hadn’t been able to get past 
12-6, a bare 3 inches better than the 
leap that won the state high-school cham- 
pionship of Illinois in 1946, but a vaulter 
at Illinois has access to rich advice. 
Aside from Coach Leo Johnson, two of 
the university’s current teachers are Dick 
Ganslen (a 14-foot man in his Columbia 
days and now one of the world’s authori- 
ties on technique) and the Rev. Robert 
Richards, a 1948 Olympian rated com- 
bative enough to will himself up to 15 
feet one of these nights. 

Four times, during his sophomore 
year, Laz did 14 feet or better in com- 
petition, including one leap of 14 feet 
1% inches. His carefully thought-over 
schedule, which had called for only 13-6 
in 1949, now read: 15 feet in 1952. 

After unofficially reaching that objec- 
tive in 1950, Laz didn’t get any false 


notions. “Ill be happy,” he said early 
last week, “if I can get back to 14-6 this 
season and stay there.” He wasted no 
time getting back. Appearing in the 43rd 
annual Millrose A.A. games in New York 
City Jan. 28 against a field that included 
Bob Smith, National Collegiate cham- 
pion, Laz achieved 14-6. He finished 
second to his 23-vear-old adviser, Rich- 
ards, who won this event with a 14-4 
showing last year but made the leap of 
his life (14 feet 11% inches) this time to 
put himself second only to Warmerdam 
in the record book. 

Coach Johnson was convinced that Laz 
would get back to 15 feet officially some 
day—“some day when all the factors are 
right, as they were the first time.” But 
the youngster didn’t quite fit his tutor’s 
description of the man who would sur- 
pass Warmerdam’s records. “That man,” 
Johnson said, “should be 6-foot-7, fast 
enough to run 100 yards in 9.5 seconds, 
and capable of handling a 14-foot grip 
on his pole.” 


SOCCER: 


Tottenham Trample 


If there is a way of offering soccer 
tickets to British fans without getting 
trampled by them, promoters still hadn’t 
found it last week. 

Four years ago, while tickets for a 
Football Association Challenge Cup 
match were being sold at the gate on the 
traditional first-come-first-served basis, 35 
persons were killed and 500 injured. 
Last week, with tickets for a Tottenham- 
Sunderland cup tie (won by Tottenham 
5-1) being sold in advance, an estimated 
40,000 persons closed in on the Totten- 
ham ticket booths the very first morning 
—and, when somebody said that the tick- 
ets were all gone, took to rioting. 

After the arrival of police cars had 
calmed them down, the crowd learned 
that Tottenham’s share of the tickets (ap- 
proximately 50,000) were still stacked 
inside the booths. At two to a customer 
they lasted three and a half hours. 


HOCKEY: 


Streak’s End 


After Bill Quackenbush of the Boston 
Bruins was penalized for tripping an 
opponent in a hockey game at Chicago 
last week, he explained: “I was tailing 
Jim Conacher when, all of a sudden, one 
of my skates got caught in something 
and my other foot just shot out and 
tripped him.” 

Quackenbush was one of the few 
players in all hockey who could talk that 
way and be believed. In 138 consecutive 
previous games streitch’ng into the 1947- 
48 season, he hadn't spent a moment in 
the penalty coup. 
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Vitalis 





‘LIVE:ACTION” 


care... 





FEEL the promt in your scalp! What a 
wonderful wake-up glow-—-when you use 
Vitalis “Live-Action” care. That’s Vitalis and 
the “60-Second Workout!” 50 seconds’ mas- 
sage with active Vitalis (1) stimulates scalp 
(2) prevents dryness (3) routs flaky dandruff 
(4) helps check excessive falling hair. Then 
10 seconds to comb and you're all set! 


.gives you 


HANDSOMER 





SEE the difference in your hair! How much 
neater, handsomer your hair is—set to stay 
that way all day! Natural- -looking -never 


“slicked down.” Vitalis contains no greasy 
liquid petrolatum——just pure, natural vegeta- 
ble oil. For a scalp that fee/s its best and hair 
that looks its best, get “Live-Action” Vitalis 
at any drug counter or at your barber shop. 
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PRODUCT OF 
BRISTOL-MYERS 


and the 
“60-Second Workout” 
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The Doctor 


by JOHN 


T was a shade better than 30 years 
I ago that Dr. John L. Kearns, the 
celebrated flesh merchant, won his 
first world’s championship, in Toledo, 
Ohio. Chap named Dempsey did the 
leg work. Last week, in London, the 
doctor copped another planetary title, 
the light-heavyweight championship. 
His tool in this case was 
Joey Maxim, a ballet-type 
tiger out of Cleveland. 

It is nice to see Dr. 
Kearns back at the top 
again, even though Eng- 
land, they tell me, can ill 
afford the 30,000-odd stove- 
lids that accrued to him and 
his puppet. In compensa- 
tion, the doctor has gen- 
erously agreed to leave St. 
Paul’s Cathedral standing where it is, 
and to sell no one a 50 per cent life- 
time interest in London Bridge. 


His department marvels at the 

longevity and versatility of Dr. 
Kearns. Dempsey, his first champion, 
was a killer. Mickey Walker, his sec- 
ond, could knock a hole through a 
fireplug. Now the doctor has proved 
he can win titles with a fighter who 
cannot, conservatively speaking, break 
a potato chip with his Sunday punch. 
It’s a feat worth celebrating, and I 
have no doubt that Dr. Kearns (or 
McKernan, to give him his right name, 
the one that has sparkled on a hun- 
dred subpoenas) celebrated it well, 
with eggs in the beer for all hands. 

You may ask, why, if Joey Maxim 
cannot punch, did he knock out Fred- 
erick Mills, the British incumbent, 
with a right-hand wallop in the tenth 
round? A better question would be, 
what held Freddie up till the tenth? 
Probably an Act of Parliament. Mr. 
Mills has been to the well several 
times too often. When he got himself 
stiffened last year by Bruce Wood- 
cock, the mutilated lion of Yorkshire, 
the handwriting appeared on the wall. 
Buzzards began to circle over Fred- 
erick as thick as JU-88s in the days 
of the blitz. 

Dr. Kearns reacted to his victory 
with a sharp spasm of nostalgia. He 
immediately claimed the “white heavy- 
weight championship of the world” 
in behalf of Maxim. That was a tribute 
to his imagination and his memory. 





Rides Again 
LARDNER 


The doctor is one of the few men 
alive who date back professionally to 
the time when mention of the “white 
heavyweight championship of the 
world” was good for anything but a 
hearty laugh or a visit from a psychia- 
trist. That title had a certain value—it 
would get you a free ride on a street- 
car—in the years 1913 and 
1914, when Jack Johnson 
was the all-color champion 
of the world but not avail- 
able for business engage- 
ments in the U.S.A. 

Eheu! fugaces labuntur 
anni, as Louella Parsons 
would say. A boy named 
Luther McCarty claimed 
the white championship in 
1913. It passed to Arthur 
Pelky when the latter killed McCarty 
mysteriously with a tap on the cheek 
in the same year. Pelky was disci- 
plined by Gunboat Smith in January 
1914, and the Gunner set sail for Lon- 
don to defend his blond honors against 
Georges Carpentier. Maybe it was the 
London atmosphere that started Dr. 
Kearns’s memory working on those 
lines. 

Carpentier fought in a crouch that 
day, which confused the Gunner 
badly. In the sixth round, Mr. Smith 
knocked the beautiful Gaul to the 
floor; then, because he could not tell 
the difference between Carpentier up 
and Carpentier down, he hit him 
again. Carpentier, on cue from his 
manager, clutched his head in agony. 
The white championship was prompt- 
ly detached from Mr. Smith and 
awarded to Carpentier on a foul. 


*t speaks well for Carpentier’s good 
taste that he chose to forget his 
new title as soon as he’d won it. The 
phrase disappeared by default, never 
to be spoken again, as far as I know, 
until Dr. Kearns brought it down from 
the attic in the heat of his triumph 
last week. 

Dr. Kearns’s theory, which he is en- 
titled by international law to sell up 
to 300,000 shares of preferred stock 
in, is to match his tactful tiger with 
the winner of the Lee Savold-Bruce 
Woodcock match. Dr. Kearns will buy 
a drink for the ultimate winner, and 
then we had all better get to bed, for 
it is growing quite late. 
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Contractor saves penalty of $500 
= by investing $3.84 in Air Express 





Time clause in housing project paving contract stood good chance of being invoked ~ 


when equipment broke down at 5 p.m. So 10-lb. carton of replacement parts was 
Air Expressed from 1200 miles away. Delivered in just 8 hours. The Air Express 
charge was only $3.84—and contractor completed job on time. 





$3.84 is small indeed, since it covers Air Express goes by Scheduled Airlines; 
door-to-door service. Anytime delivery, extra dependability, experienced han- 
7 days a week. Makes the world’s fastest dling. Shipments keep moving. Regular 
shipping service the most convenient. use keeps any business moving. 


Only Air Express gives you cll these advantages 


World's fastest shipping service. 

Special door-to-door service at no extra cost. 

One-carrier responsibility all the way. 

1150 cities served direct by air; air-rail to 22,000 off-airline offices. 

Experienced Air Express has handled over 25 million shipments. 
Because of these advantages, regular use of Air Express pays. It’s your best air 
shipping buy. For fastest shipping action, phone Air Express Division, Railway 
Express Agency. (Many low commodity rates in effect. Investigate.) 


i} { / ‘ Rates include pick-up and delivery door 
to door in all principal towns and cities 
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ART 


Titan’s Film 

“The Titan: Story of Michelangelo” 
was first begun as a movie thirteen years 
ago by the Swiss producer Curt Oertel. 
For two years the company worked in 
and around Florence and Rome, where 
most of the work was done by the genius 
who was born Michelangelo Buonarroti 
in 1475 in the tiny hillside village of 
Caprese. During the war, the Michelan- 
gelo film was taken over by the Germans 
and exhibited in France as a prime ex- 
ample of Nazi “kultur.” 

Discovered by that master documen- 
tarian, Robert J. Flaherty (“Nanook of 
the North,” “Louisiana Story”), the 
movie was then adapted and re-edited 
by a corps of Flaherty experts and given 
a new sound track by Robert Vincent 
and a new score by Alois Melichar, Last 
week the film was enjoying its first suc- 
cess in New York at the Little Carnegie 
Theater, where art lovers and general 
public alike were stunned by the fact 
that masterworks not only never die but 
can be made to “move.” 

“The Titan” uses no live actors, only 
music, sound effects, and voices—keyed 
admirably by the narration of Fredric 
March. The camera work is magnificent, 
and by sweeping here and there about 
the pictures, statuary, and architecture 
achieves a searching dimensional qual- 
ity often impossible to the tourist or pil- 
grim, who is usually overwhelmed by 
the much-too-muchness of his first naked- 
eve view of the David or the Medici 
tomb in Florence, or the Moses or the 
Sistine Chapel in Rome. Michelangelo 
deserves to be represented by more than 
the static flatness which the ordinary 
school kid is exposed to, and “The Titan” 
is one of the answers to a fuller under- 
standing of the rich heritage of mankind. 


‘Healy’s Sitters’ 


The work of George Healy is familiar 
to almost everyone in the United States, 
but relatively few know it. Like the 
Washingtons of Gilbert Stuart, Healy’s 
portraits of Presidents, statesmen, and 
soldiers are in most history books, and 
his historical canvases—“The Peace- 
makers” (Lincoln, Grant, Sherman, and 
Porter meeting on the ship “River 
Queen” before Richmond), “Franklin 
Before the Court of Louis XVI,” and 
“Webster Replying to Hayne”—helped 
form many a mental picture for many a 
history student. 

Yet Healy himself—as well-known as 
he was in his own lifetime (born in 
Boston in 1813, died in Chicago in 1894) 
—did not live on as an important figure 
in American art. Perhaps it was partly 
because he was so prolific, for in one 
decade alone he painted more than 600 
portraits; and perhaps it was partly be- 
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cause many critics did not feel that his 
work was particularly distinguished. 
But George Healy led a fascinating 
life, and last week the Virginia Museum 
of Fine Arts in Richmond opened a hand- 
some show of 67 paintings which proved 
it. Titled “Healy’s Sitters,” it presented 
“A Portrait Panorama of the Victorian 
Age” in the plushest and most effective 
of Victorian settings. In the first gallery, 
eleven portraits from life of U.S. Presi- 
dents were hung against red velour, with 





Courtesy the Art Institute of Chicago 
Healy also sat for himself 


a self-portrait of Healy (see cut) ex- 
hibited ornately in the center. Other gal- 
leries featured period furniture and mag- 
nolias. And for the opening reception, 
Miss Hazel Ione Jones, a harpist in the 
costume of the 1860s, played suitable 
music (“Woodman, Spare That Tree!”). 

Healy has been called America’s first 
international portrait painter because he 
painted almost as many European celeb- 
rities as American—Louis-Philippe of 
France, Bismarck, Franz Liszt, Pope Pius 
IX, Lord Ashburton, and Elizabeth of 
Rumania, among many others. It was 
King Louis-Philippe, as a matter of fact, 
who commissioned Healy to paint many 
of America’s great statesmen. Hearing 
that Andrew Jackson was dying, for ex- 
ample, the king had Healy race back 
across the Atlantic to the Hermitage. 
“Can't sit, sir. Won't sit!” roared Old 
Hickory. “Not for all the kings in Chris- 
tendom!” Yet, Jackson, like the rest, did 
allow Healy to sketch him, although he 
was propped on pillows, awaiting the end. 

Healy, a poor boy who supported his 
mother, got his start by brash tactics. As 
a 19-year-old, he rang the doorbell of 
Mrs. Harrison Gray Otis, a social leader 
in Boston. “I want to paint a beautiful 
woman,” he blurted out. “Will you sit for 
me?” She did, and the procession of 
“Healy’s Sitters” followed. 
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Commercial Credit Corporation 
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Need MORE CASH 
for your business? 


HERE’S THE QUICK 
Our timely book describes how your 
company can get substantially more 
operating cash by using our Commercial 
Financing Plan. Because it is a continuing 
arrangement, this plan eliminates renew- 
als, calls and periodic cleanup of obliga- 
tions . . . Quick, simple and confidential 
in operation, our Commercial Financing 
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How 0) have 
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and Continuing 
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Cash 


WAY TO GET IT 


Plan does not disturb customer relations, 
change your accounting methods, or inter- 
fere with management . . . For a copy of 
“How To Have An Apequate Anp 
ContinuinGc Source OF OperatTiInG 
Casu,”’ just write or phone the nearest 
Commercial Credit Corporation office 
listed below. No obligation. 


: Baltimore 2 * New York 17 ® Chicago 6 


Los Angeles 14 ® San Francisco 6 * Portland 5, Ore...and more than 300 other 


financing offices in principal cities of the Un 


ited States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


- Capital and Surpl 


us Over * 100,000,000 
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Towmotor's exclusive one-piece, all- 
steel frame construction provides an 
unusually sturdy unit—extfra rigid for 
rugged service, extra easy to inspect 
and maintain. That's why Towmotors 
stay on the job dependably . . . even 
in 24-hour daily service. Compare 
Towmotor with any other fork lift 
<a truck and you will see why Towmotor’'s 
UNIT FRAME CONSTRUCTION rugged features make every Mass 
Handling job easier, faster, safer. 
—another Towmotor 
“ee 10 models plus standard and spe- 
efficiency feature : : : 

; cially designed accessories handle 

For counter-balancing the load, Sele 6 1.500 15.000 Ib 
Towmotor puts as much weight as oacs trom |, to fog : — 
possible in the frame itself—where a Towmotor for every job. Write for 
it adds strength and stability for a copy of “Handling Materials Illus- 
maximum, trouble-free service. trated.’ Towmotor Corporation, Divi- 
sion 47, 1226 E. 152nd St., Cleveland 
10, Ohio. Representatives in all Prin- 

cipal Cities in U. S. and Canada. 





See the New Towmotor Movie, 
“The One Man Gang,” right in 
your office. 





every handling job is easier with TOWMOTOR MH! 


TOWMOTOR 


THE ONE-MAN-GANG 





FORK LIFT TRUCKS 
and TRACTORS 


RECEIVING © PROCESSING © STORAGE @ DISTRIBUTION 
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Bing’s New Met 


Ever since the board of directors of 
the Metropolitan Opera Association an- 
nounced last June that Rudolf Bing would 
succeed Edward Johnson as general man- 
ager at the end of the 1949-50 season 
(NEwswEEK, June 13, 1949), the op- 
eratic world has been wondering. Vienna- 
born but now a 
British subject, 
Bing was known to 
most Americans by 
reputation only— 
principally as gen- 
eral manager of 
England’s Glynde- 
bourne Opera and 
director of Scot- 
land’s Edinburgh 
Festival. 

The usual ques- 
tion asked, of 
course, was how 
drastically would Bing change the pres- 
ent Met setup? And beyond that, every 
employe of the Met wondered how many 
of the old faces would be missing, and if 
his or hers would be one of them. And 
with Bing himself around the opera house 
for nearly three months “observing” the 
situation, tension mounted. 

Changes: This week, Bing lifted the 
veil and removed some of the pressure. 
He named four new administrative ad- 
visers, and announced that next season 
there would be twenty weeks of opera 
instead of eighteen, and later maybe 
more. This would make possible a new 
subscription series, which in turn would 
(1) bring in new subscribers and (2) 
allow a reduction in the repertory. 

Bing was less specific about what would 
be in the repertory, and who would sing 
it. Negotiations with the artists were now 
proceeding, he explained, and few defi- 
nite decisions had been made. Bing did, 
however, announce the return of two im- 
portant names: conductor Bruno Walter 
and soprano Kirsten Flagstad. Mme. 
Flagstad, he said, would sing in “Tristan 
und Isolde,” “Parsifal,” “Fidelio,” and in 
one Ring cycle. 

Anticipating Bing’s revelations, Helen 
Traubel’s manager told the press that the 
American dramatic soprano, bulwark of 
the Wagnerian wing in Flagstad’s ab- 
sence, had not been approached for next 
season, and therefore might not sing. 
Bing called her action “very unfortunate 
and rather hasty.” But both sides indi- 
cated that the Met’s door was still at 
least ajar. 

The Traubel incident may be only just 
the beginning. Bing wants his singers 
around for longer periods of time and at 
substantially the same money. Since 
many of the big name artists derive most 
of their income from concert and radio, 
there is bound to be trouble ahead. 
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MOVIES 





New Films 


The Naked Woman (Leo Cohen Pro- 
ductions). Aside from an eye-catching 
title that refers to a painting rather than 
to any live member of the cast, this new 
French import offers little in the way of 
story originality. A young painter, 
starving earnestly in Montmartre, gets a 
chance to break into the big time. The 
attractive millionairess who commissions 
him to do her portrait induces him to 
neglect his less glamorous but devoted 
wife along with most of his artistic 
scruples. 

But painfully familiar as this turn of 
events may be, Giselle Pascal and Yves 
Vincent handle the lead roles with a 
sensitivity that accents the pitiful human 
frailty of the two lovers rather than the 
stock nature of their predicament. The 
resulting film achieves no particular 
moral. But it has a charm and simplicity 
at times reminiscent of Noel Coward’s 
“Brief Encounter.” 


The Great Rupert (Eagle-Lion) de- 
serves comment in at least one respect. 
It gives Jimmy Durante a chance to get 
away from his badgered piano long 
enough to play a straight role with a 
great deal of ungrammatical charm, But 
the credit is virtually all Durante’s. 
Chances are the endearingly apoplectic 
Schnozz could have ad libbed as impres- 
sive a script as the one George Pal Pro- 
ductions, Inc., put at his disposal. 

The Great Rupert is a jerky, not very 
convincing squirrel. An old vaudeville 
actor (Jim Conlin) has taught him to 
dance. But squirrels apparently aren’t 
boxoffice, so Conlin is evicted for non- 
payment of rent. Rupert, left to his own 
devices, returns to his own haunts just as 
the Amendolas move in. Amendola 





Rupert makes Durante a guardian angel 
February 6, 1950 


(Durante) is an acrobat—broke because 
he can no longer balance his portly wife 
(Queenie Smith) and grown daughter 
(Terry Moore) on his shoulders. 

But the Amendolas’ financial troubles 
are alleviated every Thursday by a shower 
of “money from heaven” that seems to 
drift down from the living-room ceiling. 
The money actually comes from Rupert 
who has discovered where the landlord 
(Frank Orth) conceals his considerable 
savings behind the wainscoting upstairs. 
This financial assistance serves to cement 
a desultory romance between Miss Moore 
and the landlord’s graciously unemployed 
son (Tom Drake) and establishes Amen- 
dola as the guardian angel of neighbor- 
hood small businessmen. 


Dear Wife (Paramount). In 1944 “Dear 
Ruth,” Norman Krasna’s pleasantly hectic 
comedy about a teen-ager whose’ Machia- 
vellian antics drive a guileless Air Force 
gunner into her older sister’s arms pro- 
vided a gay entertainment for wartime 
Broadway. Nearly three vears later when 
it turned up on the screen without benefit 
of Moss Hart’s direction, it had lost a 
good deal of its sparkle. But it still 
earned enough chuckles to rate a film 
sequel. 

The second chapter in the life of the 
febrile Wilkins plunges the original 
Hollywood cast into the labyrinthine 
ways of postwar suburban existence. In 
so doing it squeezes a few extra trickles 
of humor from a set of characters who 
might more mercifully have been left to 
live happily ever after. Ruth (Joan Caul- 
field) is now married to her ex-gunner 
Bill (William Holden). But the two still 
live uneasily with her family while he 
works as a bank teller under the starchy 
egis of her ex-fiancé (Billy De Wolfe). 

Miriam, the younger sister (Mona 
Freeman), is still up to her old tricks. 
This time she and her ade- 
noidal boy friend Ziggy (Ray- 
mond Roe) are ringing door- 
bells with a petition to get 
brother-in-law Bill nominated 
for the state senate. Miriam’s 
argument: the rival candidate 
will be merely a stooge of 
machine politicians. Subse- 
quently the machine politi- 
cians select her father. 

Thanks chiefly to Edward 
Arnold’s inimitable bluster as 
Judge Wilkins and the 
bobby-sox exuberance of Miss 
Freeman (now 23 and the 
mother of a 15-month-old 
daughter), this contretemps 
leads to a few moments of 
delectable nonsense. One 
scene in particular—when 
Miriam invites a radio crew 
in to catch the rival candi- 
dates (currently not speaking 
to each other) at a cheerful 












A special, confidential report on 
Manitoba, Canada’s Province of 
Industry, may supply the facts 
and figures needed to solve your 
plant location problem. 


The Manitoba Department of 
Industry and Commerce is in 
an unrivalled position to supply 
confidential, authoritative and 
unbiased technical data on mar- 
kets . . . competition . . ..raw 
materials, power, labor . . . plant 
sites... tax and labor legisla- 
tion . . . and other locational fac- 
tors relating to your business. 


For a free copy of “MANITOBA 
—PROVINCE OF INDUSTRY” 


containing general 
information, write 
on your business 
letterhead to De- 
partment 186. 


> a 
MANITOB 
DEPARTMENT OF 
INDUSTRY AnD COMMERCE 


TIVE BUILDIN 


WINNIPEG MANITOBA 
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Cuts Water Cooling Costs By 507! 
Laundry Manager Credits 
Frigidaire Water Cooler 

NEW HAVEN, CONN. —‘“'We cut our 


water cooling costs in half when we switched 
from ice coolers to Frigidaire,’ says Sam 
Alea, superintendent of Monarch Laun- 
dries, Inc., 149 Derby Ave. ‘‘That’s why 
I'm sold on Frigidaire and why I bought 
a new one this year. Frigidaire’s Meter- 
Miser refrigerating unit just can’t be beat 
—hardly needs any service. 

Howard Arnold, Inc., our local Frigid- 
aire Dealer, is very satisfactory, reliable 
and always ready to give us prompt, de- 
pendable service.” 

To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — Over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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family breakfast—is downright hilarious. 

Director Richard Haydn (“Miss Tat- 
lock’s Millions”) has made the most of 
such occasional bright spots. But Ruth 
and Bill, who rate more footage than 
anyone else, are generally too preoccu- 
pied for comedy. And their marital diffi- 
culties, complicated by Arleen Whelan as 
Bill’s redheaded campaign manager, are 
just plain dull. 


The Big Wheel (United Artists). It was 
inevitable that sooner or later the irre- 
pressible Mickey Rooney would appear 
on the screen as a “hot-rod” racing driver. 
And he has used his opportunity in a 
way to gladden the hearts of moviegoers 
who like ’em full of noise, uncomplicated 
heroics, and sudden death. 

As Billy, a cocky, grease-smeared 
young buck, he dreams of winning the 
annual race at Indianapolis just the way 
his daddy would have if he hadn’t been 
killed in the last lap. After 92 minutes of 
roaring motors, flaming crackups, and 
fistic donnybrooks in and around half a 
dozen tracks, Billy finally does achieve 
his ambition. He also achieves the ap- 
proval of a fair young grease monkey 
(Mary Hatcher) who manages to look 
pretty even in grimy coveralls. 

The less noisy moments of this ear- 
splitting epic are occupied by Thomas 
Mitchell and Spring Byington (as Billy’s 
mother). But there is very little about the 
film to interest the innocent bystander ex- 
cept the fact that former world heavy- 
weight champion Jack Dempsey is listed 
as one of the five producers. 


The Woman on Pier 13 (RKO-Radio). 
After several test runs early this winter 
under the title “I Married a Communist,” 
this anti-Red melodrama was withdrawn 
with the hope that a new name would 
pull better at the box office. The film still 
isn’t any better than a run-of-the-mill 
thriller, but at least the new title is a 
change for the better. 

Although Robert Ryan is presented as 
an ex-Communist who has quit the party 
and become vice president of a San Fran- 
cisco shipping firm, and while his former 
party mates who blackmail him into fo- 
menting union trouble are tagged as 
Reds, the story is palpably the old gang- 
ster film formula masked by a timid 
attempt at face lifting. 

Ryan works up some excitement out 
of the typical hoodlum stuff and a free 
shooting finish but can do little with 
the story’s more intimate complications. 
Just as handicapped are Laraine Day as 
his unsuspecting wife, John Agar as his 
gullible young brother-in-law, and Janis 
Carter as the most seductive siren the 
left wing has produced to date. 


The Man on the Eiffel Tower (RKO- 
Radio) is a creditable try at dramatizing 
the Georges Simenon thriller, “A Battle 








The man on the tower is Tone 


of Nerves.” Producers Irving Allen and 
Franchot Tone shipped their company 
to Paris for the first full-length American 
film to be made there since the war, and 
they have made shrewd use of the city’s 
architectural magnificence and nostalgic 
locales. Unfortunately, the story treat- 
ment is so self-conscious that the bemused 
result is a melodrama of only sporadic 
excitement. 

It may also be that the psychopathic 
killer, whether on stage or screen, is get- 
ting to be just a bit of a bore. In this 
case one Radek (Tone) is hired by a 
playboy to do away with his wealthy 
aunt. When Inspector Maigret (Charles 
Laughton) oozes ponderously in on the 
case, his first suspect is a near-blind 
scissors-grinder (Burgess Meredith). 
Radek, however, is not only a flagrant 
psychopath but aggressively unwilling to 
hide his plight beneath a bushel, and 
after he has pestered Maigret for a while, 
the phlegmatic inspector decides to show 
a little more interest in him. 

This calls for a game of watchful 
waiting, with a good deal of the waiting 
being done by- the audience. But toward 
the end director Meredith speeds things 
up to a rousing chase that takes in some 
more of the sightseer’s Paris en route 
and ends in a scary climax as the prit- 
cipals clamber precariously about the 
periphery of the famous tower. Franchot 
Tone manages to be fairly sinister de- 
spite a compulsion to discuss his psycho- 
sis, but Burgess Meredith is a little hard 
to take as his myopic cat’s-paw. Laugh 
ton is on safer ground in a familia 
characterization, and Patricia Roc ané 
Jean Wallace are used chiefly as decor 
tive supplements to handsome scenery. 
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Siberian Winter 


In the late autumn of the year a long 
line of prisoners wound through the blue 
hollows of the snow, moving from the 
coast of Southern Siberia to the gold 
mines. They were a doomed and weak- 
ened group, an old Orthodox priest, an 
aging musician and his younger wife, a 
physician, an ex-Communist who had 
fought at Madrid and Stalingrad, a 
Chinese woman and her child, two 
Polish girls, a mass of miscellaneous and 
bewildered “enemies of the _ state,” 
stumbling and falling and expecting to 
be machine-gunned by their guards at 
each pause in their wilderness journey. 

Watching over them was a young 
lieutenant, Kirill Mihailovich Kudriav- 
tsev of the NKVD, whose name amused 
the prisoners, even in their exhaustion, 
because it meant “curly-haired.” They 
said that all the handsome people in 
Russia belonged to the NKVD. Kudriav- 
tsev kept the column moving, placidly 
argued with the musician and the doctor, 
let the prisoners rest and even gave them 
permission to swim in the ocean, and kept 


swept over the column, guards and pris- 
oners were scattered, and the survivors 
found themselves in the forest, uninhab- 
ited except for savages. By now the pris- 
oners had the guards’ weapons. Around 
the fire they plotted: “Here—this birch 
forest—is Finland Station . . . One can 
begin anywhere—the most broken peo- 
ple, the most marshy and useless -land 
. . » There was only one citizen of the 
Soviet Union when Lenin arrived at 
the Finland Station.* There are 40 of 
us here. We shall raid the gold mines, 
cut their communications, release the 
prisoners, and gradually we shall form an 
army which will throw the Soviets into 
the sea .. . We have nothing to lose but 
our chains—our very real chains . . . This 
is our only hope. America cannot defeat 
the Soviet Union, but we can . . . We 
are fighting the Communists—even here, 
in this birch forest—and we have to fight 
them with the best weapons we have: 
cunning, terrorism, implacable opposi- 
tion, whatever means are at hand... 
You have your choice. Either you go to 
the mines, where you starve to death, or 
you decide to wage war on the enemy.” 

The remainder of “The Tormentors” 
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THE SHOREHAM "150;’ exquisitely finished 
latuire) ol(-Relmuilolilorelolab Aurel tutors laletine) s1-) 
with big 16-inch picture tube, simpli- 
fied tuning, built-in filter and antenna. 


The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 


in iain 


Secure your transportation and reserva- 
tions before you leave and right from 
the British port of entry save up to 40% 
on ordinary fares for individual tours. 


BRITISH RAILWAYS FACILITIES 
ARE COMPREHENSIVE— 
Rail transportation covering the 
British Isles 
Attractive rail, motor cooch and 
steamer tours also conducted Motor 
Coach Tours of London 
Cross channel services to Ireland and 
the Continent 
47 Hotels operated by The Hotels 
Executive, British Transport 
British European Airways Corp. routes 
in the British Isles. 


ADVANCE RESERVATIONS FOR 
ALL SERVICES 

e*@e 
1950—HOLY YEAR . . . BRITISH RAIL. 
WAYS—THE PREMIER LINK TO THE CON- 
TINENT .. . Include a visit to the famous 
shrines of Britain and Ireland. 





CONSULT YOUR LOCAL TRAVEL AGENT 
OR ANY BRITISH RAILWAYS OFFICE 


BRITISH RAILWAYS 


— 
For British Isles Travel Literature with color 
mop, write Dept.27 at any of these offices: 
© NEW YORK 20, N. Y., 9 Rockefeller Pi. 
© CHICAGO 3, ILL., 39 So. LaSalle Street 
© LOS ANGELES 14, CAL., 510 W. 6th St. 
* TORONTO, ONTARIO, 69 Yonge St. 
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Fate” and Arthur Koest- 
ler’s “Darkness at Noon” 
tense and melodramatic, 
concentrated on a few 
scenes, a few characters, 
and taking place in that 
chill stratosphere of po- 
litical action where only 
the decisive words and 
deeds have meaning, and 
the ordinary haphazard 
accidents and_ blunders 
of plain life scarcely ex- 
ist. It is not quite as 
effective as its two pre- 
decessors—a kind of dim- 
ness, like the half-night 
of Siberian winter, lies 
across the book—but it 
comes close. 

Richard Cargoe is the 
pseudonym of an English 
novelist. He is said by his 
publishers to have writ- 
ten more than a dozen no- 
vels under his own name, 
and to have adopted a 
pseudonym because this 
book is so completely un- 
like his others. Despite 
its power, the book seems 
entirely contrived; it does not seem to be 
the result of firsthand observation, or 
even the expression of a profound imagi- 
native sympathy, but to be artificial and 
selfwilled, synthetic but not false, the 
work of an experienced novelist who be- 
ginning with what is known about Soviet 
prison camps, imagines that it must work 
out in detail about like this. Readers are 
likely to think of someone like Koestler 
(it isn’t Koestler) or Graham Greene, or, 
perhaps, some veteran writer of nonpo- 
litical adventure stories who has turned 
his ability to this crucial and moving sub- 
ject. (THe Tormentors. By Richard 
Cargoe. 250 pages Sloane Associates. $3.) 


1,316 Sinkings 


“United States Submarine Operations 
in World War II,” by Theodore Roscoe, is 
the detailed account of the sinking of 
most of the 1,316 Japanese ships that 
were sent to the bottom by U.S. sub- 
marines during the second world war. It 
is a massive volume, weighing more than 
5 pounds, with over 200 illustrations, with 
some 380,000 words of text, and with 65 
pages of tables and statistical summaries. 
Its chronological list of the special mis- 
sions of United States submarines during 
the war—such as “delivered 7 tons 
food to Corregidor” or “Landed agent 
on Sanbergelep Island”—covers fourteen 
pages. It lists the 86 submarines that res- 
cued 504 aviators and even includes ac- 
counts of eleven successful appendecto- 
mies that were performed on submarines. 

But it principally concentrates on the 
achievement of the submarines in sinking 


Bad tir 





be 


me on the Puffer, October 1943 


5,320,094 tons of enemy shipping (air- 
craft sank about 3,000,000). Much of it 
is unfortunately written in an exclamatory 
radio-announcer’s prose, and the belliger- 
ent defense of submarines grows some- 
what tiresome. But Roscoe’s narrative 
makes most of the 1,316 sinkings exciting. 

Typical Failure: The submarine war 
in the Pacific followed a definite pattern, 
beginning in defeat and frustration, de- 
veloping into a tenacious guerrilla war- 
fare of raid and ambush, and ending in 
a terrific climax of almost unbroken suc- 
cesses. The Japanese missed the subma- 
rine base at Pearl Harbor. There were 
22 submarines in the Pacific at the 
outbreak of the war, many of them old, 
all of them handicapped by defective 
‘torpedoes, but a potential force that the 
Japanese consistently underestimated. 
The book’s typical account, in the early 
days of the war, is of the Sealion bombed 
out at Cavite, or the ghastly experience 
of the Pickerel, the Spearfish,-the Stur- 
geon, the Searaven, the Snapper, the 
Permit, the Skipjack, the Perch, and the 
Tarpon, which in the last days of De- 
cember 1941 encountered targets from 
the 80 vessels of the Japanese invasion 
fleet, fired 31 torpedoes, and missed with 
every one. 

Typical Suceess: In the later days 
of the war, the book’s accounts are more 
dramatic: the S-44 sinking the Cruiser 
Kako; the Growler, escaping after a colli- 
sion with an enemy gunboat, ordered to 
dive by her wounded commander who left 
himself on the bridge; the Harder, which 
in three days in the Sibutu Passage sank 
two destroyers, escaped from six more, 
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then turned on her pursuers and sank one 
and possibly another. 

The Puffer, on Oct. 9, 1943, fired four 
torpedoes at a merchantman and dove 
when attacked by a Jap torpedo boat. 
Depth charges loosened a plug from a 
valve casting, and the bubbles revealed 
where the submarine lay on the bottom, 
deeper than most submarines had ever 
gone. For 31 hours she was hammered 
with more depth charges. In the sub- 
marine, the temperature reached 125 
degrees. The men shook and shivered as 
if chilled, drank fruit juices, vomited, 
found they could barely move. They had 
fantastic ideas, dreamed of discharging 
acids that would eat through the hulls 
of the vessels overhead. 

The story of the Rasher was less gruel- 
ing. The Rasher, on Aug. 18, 1944, found 
a Jap convoy of 13 ships and 6 escorts, 
fired 18 torpedoes, got 16 hits; sinking a 
freighter, a tanker, a transport, and an 
ocean liner. (UNITED STATES SUBMARINE 
OpreRATIONS IN WorLD War II. By Theo- 
dore Roscoe. 577 pages. United States 
Naval Institute. $10.) 


Other Books 


I, My Ancestor. By Nancy Wilson Ross. 
393 pages. Random House. $3.50. Mrs. 
Ross’s fourth novel is the story of a young 
Williams graduate, editor (Suprema 
Films), and semi-man-about-town, whose 
wife unexpectedly leaves him, taking their 
10-year-old daughter with her. He has an 
accident and there follow scenes at the 
hospital, a breakdown, the psychoanalysis, 
and the return of the hero to the Pacific 
Northwest, where his hermit father lives 
in peaceful simplicity. The careful com- 
position of the book, the fidelity of its 
details of one aspect of Manhattan in- 
tellectual life, and its overtones of men- 
ace and mystery, give the book distinc- 
tion. But its Northwestern interlude is 
confusing, and its conflict of simple ver- 
sus city life does not come off. 

THe Mesu. By Lucie Marchal. 240 
pages. Appleton-Century-Crofts. $3. The 
story of a lower-middle-class family in 
Brussels—including a domineering moth- 
er, a weak son, a jealous daughter—writ- 
ten with a merciless power that some- 
times suggests the author is not so much 
portraying their characters as running 
them out of town. 

Tue YEAR OF THE SPANIARD. By Henry 
Castor, 274 pages. Doubleday. $3. The 
comic-opera aspects of the Spanish-Amer- 
ican War as witnessed by a young Phila- 
delphian—local color, old jokes and songs, 
a love affair with a Southern belle who 
turns her lover out of the house for mur- 
muring, in the heat of passion, a wise- 
crack about Robert E. Lee. It makes the 
Spanish-American War seem like some- 
thing that happened a long, long time 
ago, and sometimes like something that 
never happened. 
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Here’s why 
YORKUBES 


“with the Hole” 
mean Better Drinks 


QUICKER COOLING is a sci- 

: entific fact with Yorkubes— 
“the ice cubes with the hole” — 
produced by the famous York 
Automatic Ice Maker. Greater 
cooling surface means faster 
cooling...and because Yorkubes 
are crystal clear, without “air 
pockets,” drinks don’t become 
flat. From the first sip to the 
last zip, tea, coffee, or carbonated beverages 
cooled with Yorkubes taste better! 





Every establishment using ice in quantity 
can make a profit with the York Auto- 
matic Ice Maker. It eliminates ice 
storage problems . . . clumping. . . 
wasteful meltage . . . delivery annoy- 
ances ... and freezing trays. 
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And in addition to an unfailing 
supply of pure, untouched-by-human-hands ice 
cubes—day, night and holiday—it takes but 
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FLAKICE MACHINE for 
frosty, ‘“velvet-touch" ice 


YORKAIRE 


ribbons for all requirements. 


personnel 





erated storage of foods 
and other perishable items. 


4 UNIT COOLERS for refrig- 5 YORK TURBO Refrigerating 


ation, air 





Better Ice Service! 






ING puts customers in“ buy,” 


Systems. Low-cost refriger- 


IMPROVING YOUR BUSINESS 





the flip of a switch to produce all the crushed ice 
required . . . perfect, uniformly crushed ice for 
impressive service of all iced delicacies. 


More good news! This extra quality ice does 
not cost more! Jt costs less! The York Automatic 
Ice Maker pays for itself . . . while the better 
ice service, greater sanitation and 
convenience is an extra dividend! 


MAKING BETTER ICE is a 
typical result of York research. Re- 
search that has perfected York money-making 
equipment. Equipment, perhaps, that meshes 
with your requirements, too: Air conditioning 
for the home . . . or to increase sales and 
personnel efficiency; automatic ice machines 
to provide cube or crushed ice, and flaky, 
“‘velvet-touch”’ ribbons of ice; or, industrial re- 
frigeration and air conditioning to better manu- 
facturing processes and lower break-even points. 
But let your York Representative give you the 
full story, or, write York Corporation, York, Pa. 








FROZEN FOOD CABINETS. 
Low temperature storage of 
extra ice cream and food. 


CONDITION- 3 


in “sell'’ moods. 





York plan reduces operating 


5 CERTIFIED MAINTENANCE. 
costs, maintains efficiency. 


conditioning. 


PIONEERS IN INVENTION AND DEVELOPMENT SINCE 1874 
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LOVELY HOME OF 
STERLING NORTH, 
BOOK CRITIC AND 
AUTHOR, AND SEE 
WEBSTER BASEBOARD 
HEATING IN A 

GRACIOUS ad! TING 























Floor-to-ceiling 
bookcases and 
sun-inviting 
windows are 
features of the 
North home. 
Webster ase- 
board Heating 
warms every out- 
side wall evenly, 
including pic- 
ture window 
areas. Heating 
Contractor: 
Rudolph A. Dill, 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Primrose Brook Farm, near Morris- 
town, New Jersey, home of the Sterling 
Norths, is only 40 minutes from pub- 
lishers row in New York City. But, 
here in the woods with trout stream 
and pond, the author of the best seller, 
“So Dear to my Heart,” finds relaxa- 
tion, contentment and inspiration for 


his work. 

“We looked at many heating systems,” 
Mr. North says. ‘““We decided on 
Webster Baseboard Heating because 
it offers mild heat for ‘in-between’ 
weather. We are delighted with the 
results.” 

In the North home, Webster Baseboard 
Heating enclosures are painted to 
match the color scheme—from pastel 
shades in the bedrooms to walnut stain 
at the front entrance from the pond side. 


Booklet “Questions and Answers about 
Webster Baseboard Heating’ and 
descriptive literature on request. 


Address Dept. NW-2 
WARREN WEBSTER & CO. 


Camden 5, N.J. Representatives in Principal Cities 
In Canada, Darling Brothers, Limited, Montreal 
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A Tax Against Safety and Progress 


by RAYMOND MOLEY 


F Congress really wants to increase 
I national wealth, guard us against 
depressions, and protect the jobs of 
workers, a good place to begin is with 
Section 102 of the Internal Revenue 
Act. This section was innocently writ- 
ten in 1913 and ignored for 25 years. 
It was rediscovered in 1938. 

In 1935 President Roosevelt shocked 
and angered Congress by proposing his 
notorious “share-the-wealth” 
tax program. He did it be- 
cause he was at the moment 
afraid of Huey Long, who 
intended to run in 1936. 
One of the proposals then 
recommended was a tax on 
corporation surpluses, de- 
signed to force the paying 
out of profits in dividends. 
This idea was enacted into 
law in 1936. In 1938, against 
the President’s vigorous opposition, it 
was substantially repealed. Roosevelt 
then turned to the sleeping Section 102. 

Under this law, the Treasury, not 
the business concerned, decides how 
much a company should withhold from 
stockholders and keep as a reserve 
against future needs and emergencies. 
The people who make this decision are 
net the people who have made and 
live with the business, but are revenue 
officers without business experience 
generally and altogether without 
knowledge of the specific business in- 
volved. The section has been an un- 
just burden and a sinister threat, par- 
ticularly to small business. 

There has been a stepping up of 
this threat since President Truman 
assumed office. In the 1946 tax-return 
forms the Treasurv inserted a warning 
which meant to most companies that 
they should dissipate their earnings 
or else! This was later omitted. Mean- 
while, the Department of Commerce 
was encouraging companies to invest 
more and more of their surplus funds 
in government bonds, substantiating 
this suggestion by a reference to Sec- 
tion 102. 


HE fallacy of this policy is that it 
i peetion that a business surplus is 
an unnecessary economic precaution. 
The fact is that a surplus constitutes 
basic purchasing power. It represents 
the ability to pay labor, buy raw ma- 
terials, restore machinery and equip- 
ment, and provide security for busi- 





ness credit. It becomes the central 
power plant which supplies jobs, pur- 
chasing power, improved products, 
and a better standard of living for all. 

To build up strong and productive 
companies means. more income for 
normal taxation and larger revenues 
for government. But to compel this 
security to be dissipated in dividends 
produees an insignificant amount of tax 
revenue. The wide scattering 
of share holdings, in which 
80 per cent of stocks are in 
the hands of relatively small 
taxpayers, provides a very 
limited tax source. Thus, 
the drastic enforcement of 
Section 102 decreases tax 
revenues. 

This law was originally 
intended to prevent abuses 
through “incorporated pock- 


‘etbooks.” That purpose is already 


accomplished through the personal 
holding company tax. 

Section 102 should either be re- 
pealed or it should be amended. 


NE part of an amendment should 

be to make it clear that it does 
not apply to companies employing a 
given amount of labor or realizing a 
given turnover of goods in relation to 
the amount of capital invested. 

Further, the burden of proof should 
be placed upon the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to show both the 
unreasonableness of the accumulated 
surplus and the existence of a real tax- 
avoidance purpose. In addition, it 
should be provided by law that long- 
term capital gains should be excluded 
from Section 102 net income. 

And corporate reserves set up out of 
profits already taxed, which reflect 
higher costs of replacing plant and 
equipment, should be excluded from 
Section 102 net income. 

Finally, there is a problem that has 
grown as the government has. more 
and more, placed its heavy hand on 
business enterprise. That is the prob- 
lem of unreviewable administrative 
decisions. The Supreme Court has 
refused to review cases brought under 
this law. As a result, the only law 
available to taxpayers and advisers has 
been the law as interpreted by the 
Treasury. The result is that business 
has been the helpless victim of ad- 
ministrative caprice. 
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Studebaker Land Cruiser 


Your thrifty 1950 buy—a value-packed new Studebaker ! 


GET stand-out money saving in all your driv- 
ing. Get a low, long, alluring 1950 Studebaker. 

Its very build tells you why it’s a marvel of a 
car in long-lasting thrift. 


And, plus all that, this refreshingly different 
Studebaker brings you the most distinctive “next 
look” and “next ride” in modern motoring. 


Stop in at a showroom. Check up on the amaz- 


No bulging excess bulk! No wasteful surplus 
poundage! No needless extra burden to handi- 
cap the gasoline you buy! 

That trim, sleek, vigorously rugged Studebaker 
structure does a real job of economizing for you. 
It saves your income from a lot of costly outgo. 


ing value all the way through a new 1950 Stude- 
baker Champion, Commander or special extra- 
long-wheelbase Land Cruiser. Go for a drive! 


NEW 1950 STUDEBAKER 


The stand-out car in thrift and value ! 








long-wearing nylon upholstery is 
‘tandard in the 1950 Studebaker 
Land Cruiser shown—and in all 
regal de luxe Commanders. Top- 
quality interiors distinguish even 
the very lowest priced Champions. 


Gasoline goes euch a long way 
you never wor, about doing a lot 
of driving behind a thrilling, higher 
compression 1950 Studebaker en- 
gine. Automatic overdrive is avail- 
able at extra cost for extra thrift. 


White sidewall tires and wheel dises optional at extra cost 





The extra safety of extra vision is 
one of the extra values in the new 
1950 Studebakers. A clear view 
ahead, alongside, behind! Glare- 
proof ‘‘black light’’ instrument 
panel illumination for night driving ! 





The durability of fine craftsmanship 
keeps repair costs low, trade-in val- 
uation high. Father-and-son teams 
and other craftsmen build Stude- 
baker cars with painstaking care. 


Studebaker Corp'n, Soutn Bend 27, Indiana, U.S.A. 
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. Known by the Company it Keeps 
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CANADIAN WHISKY—A BLEND...OF RARE SELECTED WHISKIES e 6 YEARS OLD 
86.8 PROOF, SEAGRAM-DISTILLERS CORPORATION, N. Y. 

























